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The Atom 


EDNESDAY’S debate in the House of Commons was 

more successful in demonstrating the alarm and despon- 
dency that have been generated in all sections of the community 
by the atomic bomb than in providing workable suggestions for 
dealing with it. There are, in fact, two problems, a minor and 
immediate one, and a major one which, with good fortune, may 
be a shade less immediate. The minor problem is whether the 
secret should be entrusted to Russia, and the answer that 
different people will give ought logically to turn on the opinions 
they form of the likelihood that giving the Russians the secret 
(supposing it to be really a secret) would make them any 
easier to live with. Withholding it from them appears 
to have contributed to the deterioration of international 
relations in the past three months—but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that to give it to them now would make 
them any sweeter. The damage lies not so much in the 
withholding of the secret, as in. the distrust (or, as some 
Russians wou!d say,.the intention of putting pressure on them 
or even of committing aggression) that the act of withholding so 
Clearty revealed. It may te that the damage is done beyond 
repair, and that to hand over the secret now would increase 


Russia’s war potential without diminishing her fear that it may 
have to be used. It is noticeable that the closer one approaches 
to men—of every party—who have the responsibility of actu- 
ally negotiating with the Russians, and who should therefore 
be the most anxious to snatch at any chance that exists of 
making their task easier, the greater is the apparent reluctance 
to share the secret. The outsider will be tempted to suspend 
judgment on this issue until more of the data of the problem 
are available. But he will also be tempted to observe that a 
policy of withholding the secret is most obviously incompatible 
with the theory of mutual confidence and unanimous agreement 
among the Big Three upon which—and upon which alone—the 
structure of the United Nations is founded. Mr Bevin’s policy 
of withholding the secret until UNO is strong enough to hold 
it is self-contradictory. 

Just as the minor question of relations with Russia is only 
accidentally embroiled with the atom bomb, so the major ques- 
tion concerns Russia only as it concerns all countries. This major 
question is what is to happen to the human race. Few of the 
social implications of the atomic bomb can yet be seen. But 
five points seem to be clear. 
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First, the atom bomb is quite capab!e of destroying the human 
race within the lifetime of the present generation—or, if not of 
destroying the human race, at least of so shattering all social 
and economic organisation that homo sapiens would be thrust 
back nearly to his biological origins. The mind resists this con- 
clusion, partly because of its horrible import, partly because of 
the many prophecies of doom that this generation has seen 
disproved. But this time there does not seem to be any very 
great degree of exaggeration. Before, it was not the scientists 
and the technicians who were doing the scaremongering but the 
novelists and the publicists; now it is those who have the 
technical knowledge who are most alarmed and most alarming. 
Indeed, the known facts prove the case. We know that gigantic 
rockets can be fired over considerab!e distances with considerable 
accuracy. We know that immense destructive power can be 
compressed into very small space. The two facts have only to be 
put together. 

* 


Secondly, it would appear to be impossible to separate the 
warlike and peaceful uses of atomic energy—or at least impos- 
sible to separate them sufficiently to prevent the one and permit 
the other. This would seem to follow from the nature of the 
case. Both warlike and peaceful purposes require the production 
of radio-active material and the preparation of some means of 
bombarding it, at the right moment, with neutrons. The radio- 
active material will be more potent for the one purpose than 
for the other, but it will never be possible to say for certain 
that “ explosive ” produced for one purpose cannot be used for 
the other. If this is so—and it appears to be—the problem of 
policing the use of nuclear fission is immensely complicated. 
It is hardly possible to deny the human race the use of atomic 
energy for constructive purposes—no invention has ever been 
disinvented—and yet the mere use of it for good prevents it 
from being prohibited for evil. Captain Raymond Blackburn 
claims that there is a device which, attached to the aircraft of 
the international inspectorate, would infallibly reveal wherever 
radio-active material is present. But if so, as soon as atomic 
energy is developed for industrial use, it will merely reveal the 
presence of every power station—and every power station will 
be a potential arsenal. 

Thirdly, though the atom bomb will make the next war far 
more horrible, it may have the effect of delaying it. Modern wars 
do not begin by accident, or because somebody’s gun happens 
to go off. They start because some Head of State thinks he will 
win and thinks he himself will not be badly hurt in the process 
of winning. That is what Hitler thought in 1939—and how 
nearly right he was. Though the atom bomb makes it easier to 
win very quickly, if the victim has no atom rockets at all, it 
makes it impossible, so long as the victim has any power of 
retaliation at all, for the aggressor to believe that he will be un- 
scathed. Thus, so long as the non-aggressive nations (naming no 
names) keep themselves fairly well supplied with atomic rockets, 
it is possible that a precarious equilibrium of peace might be 
maintained for quite a time. The much abused Balance of Power 
may be the best hope for this generation. 

But, fourthly, the balance can hardly be maintained for ever. 
All historical experience shows that sooner or later the aggressor 
convinces himself he has a chance. And if war once starts, atom 
bombs will be used from the first moment. The fact that poison 
gas, the horror weapon of the last war, was not used in this war 
for fear of retaliation is a misleading analogy. Poison gas is 
neither a decisive weapon nor a quick weapon. In the next major 
war it will be compulsory for the aggressor to win in the first 
week, for fear of his opponent’s atom bombs ; and therefore he 
must use them himself. , 

Fifthly, the atomic bomb finally upsets the balance between 
offence and defence. In the old days, the time needed for the 
victim of an attack to mobilise for defence was not significantly 
longer than the time the aggressor needed to win. The balance 
began to shift as soon as war was industrialised ; in 1940 the 
defence required three years while the attack very nearly did 
the job in three weeks. Now the period for winning is to be 
measured in hours. It follows that no nation, however innocent, 
can afford to disarm. 


The primary conclusions to be drawn from the evidencé are, 
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therefore, first, that the atom bomb cannot be abolished 

secondly, that it is difficult to the point of impossibility to police 
any restriction of the use of nuciear fission to peaceful ends - 
and thirdly, that it is certain to be used if ever another major 
war breaks out. 

These conclusions, it will be said, are almost wholly negative. 
That is regrettable, but they may still be true. Even negative 
conclusions serve to clear the air. They serve, for example, to 
show that the favourite doctrine of the moment, that the secret 
should be “ internationalised ” by being entrusted to the custody 
of the Security Council of the United Nations is merely a piece 
of escapism. Indeed, it embodies a double fallacy. In the first 
place, “ internationalising ” the secret does not render it harm- 
less ; if the use of nuclear fission for ae Papers is to be 
permitted all over the world, any aggressor quickly and 
easily possess himself of atomic bombs ; and so long as that pos- 
sibility existed, no other nation could possibly afford to be with- 
out the means of retaliation. And secondly, to hand the secret 
to the Security Council is not to internationalise it at all but 
to hand it to eleven highly nationalist sovereign states. “ Why 
those eleven?” the remaining forty will very properly ask, and 
there is no answer. Much the same objections apply to pro- 
posals that the nations should agree to pool all their armed forces 
in an International Police Force, for as long as national govern- 
ments retained sufficient sovereignty to engage im secret pro- 
jects, a bold aggressor could destroy the International Police 
Force, as well as his enemies, by one unannounced blow. Indeed, 
logic leads straight to the ultimate conclusion that the only way 
in which the atom bomb can be abolished is by abolishing the 
sovereign state—by abolishing it so completely, and creating 
a world state so all-powerful that no lesser unit can pursue any 
secret project involving more than five or six persons. A local 
authority in Britain or France could not engage in a conspiracy 
to make atom bombs in its power station, even if it wanted to, 
and until all national governments are reduced to that level, 
there will be no safety. 

* 


This, in fact, would seem to be one of those supremely diffi- 
cult questions where it is the whole hog or nothing. It is being 
argued that, though to entrust the secret to the Security Council 
is not a complete solution, it is better than nothing. But it is 
doubtful whether the argument can be sustained. In what way 
is it better than nothing? If the secret is no secret, it makes no 
difference at all. If the secret is a temporary secret, giving it to 
eleven nations advances the day when the chief military powers 
will all have an adequate supply of atomic rockets. Giving the 
secret on conditions will work only if everybody had complete 
confidence that the conditions were being effectively policed, 
which they could not be. On the other hand, these intermediate 
policies—the Security Council, the International Police Force, 
or even projects of federation—might do positive harm. If the 
innocent keep their promises while the aggressors break them, 
war is more likely than if no promises had ever been given. And 
if the adoption of some compromise plan for dealing with the 
atom leads the unaggressive, the innocent, the indolent, the 
wishful thinkers to relax their precautions in the belief that 
they have erected some barrier against the atomic bomb, when 
in fact they have done nothing of the sort, then the precarious 
balance may be upset, and some aggressor, or some supet- 
suspicious neurotic, may think he has a chance to win. Then 
there will be atomic war. This was precisely the form of escapism 
that made Hitler’s aggression possible. 

_ It is hardly necessary to devote any words to proving how 
impossible the creation of a world state is. Logic and reason may 
commend it; but it offends every one of those instincts which are 
the biological means of the preservation of the species. Even to 
get it on to the agenda for international discussion would be 4 
triumph of mind over instinct for which the human species is 4 
very way indeed from being ready. Or so it has seemed 
a Public opinion, it has so often and so rightly been said, 
would not tolerate it. But perhaps the public, after it has brooded 
on the atomic bomb for a little longer, and has realised how 
sharp the choice is between the world staté and destruction, will 
oor its mind. The only way of knowing is to find out, f© 
ask the people to stand up and be counted. Herewith, for what 
it is worth, one vote is cast for the world state 
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Far Eastern Rivalries 


HE present confusion and tension in the Far East are 
dominated by two facts—the clash between the Kuomin- 
and the Communists in China and the existence of rival 

and potentially overlapping spheres of American and Russian 
interest. The two factors are independent of each other in 
origin. Were there no divisions between America and Russia, 
China would still be in the grip of civil war. It is part of a 
profound internal social revolution and will continue until China 
has found a new equilibrium. Nevertheless, this internal struggie 
has been drawn into the wider conflict simply because the lines 
of Russian and of American influence intersect in China, the 
Russians seeking to re-establish their century-old interest in 
Manchuria, to reinforce their access to the Pacific and to secure 
warm water ports and bases, the Americans extending their 
concept of Pacific strategy to islands close to the Asiatic main- 
land, such as Iwojima and Okinawa, and at the same time, for 
historical, sentimental and economic reasons, entering into long- 
term commitments in China. 

In the three months since the Japanese collapse, the political 
pattern of the Far East has been settling more and more into 
one of separate spheres of influence. The sudden end of the 
war prevented the elaboration of plans for joint occupation and 
control of Japan. Only a few statesmen and soldiers knew the 
secret of the atom bomb, and, generally speaking, the planning 
for the war continued as though there might yet be many months’ 
more fighting. The first and, as it turned out, decisive formula- 
tion of Allied policy was the instrument of surrender drawn 
up by General MacArthur as Supreme Commander. Its pro- 
visions determined the authority to which, in the different 
theatres of war, the Japanese were to surrender—to the Ameri- 
cans in Japan and in Korea south of the 38th parallel, to the 
Russians in Manchuria, North Korea, Southern Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles, to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek in China and Indo- 
China north of the 16th parallel, to the British in the Seac 
Command. By these arrangements, the Allied Commander in 
each zone received direct responsibility for policy in his area. 
Since no overall authority had been established, there was from 
the start little chance that the policies would be uniform or even 
consistent. At about the same time as the surrenders, the 
Russians and the Chinese signed a separate instrument—the 
Soong-Stalin agreement—which, however, conformed to the 
pattern established by the surrenders. While Moscow recog- 
nised the authority of Chungking in China and nominally in 
Manchuria, it secured joint control over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and recovered its old concessions at Port Arthur and 
Dairen. The Chinese Government’s readiness to sign the treaty 
amounted to a tacit acceptance of Russian preponderance in the 
North. 

Although the pattern is reasonably clear, no one could pre- 


tend that it is a stable one. It is under pressure from two sides— 
from Russian policy and from the breakdown of unity in China. 
The Russians are not satisfied with the present arrangements 
in the Far East. The war has left the United States incom- 
parably the most powerful element in the Pacific. It has bases 
off the mainland of Asia. It is in absolute control in Japan. Its 
influence in China is growing. Only last week it was announced 
that an American Military Mission would take over the re- 
organisation of the Chinese armies. To the Russias, te Ameri- 
can insistence on controlling strategie points contains more than 
a hint that Russia is the supposed aggressor—who else could it 
be? The President’s policy over the atom bomb has not been 
reassuring. The Japanese are quietly exploiting every crack of 
suspicion and distrust with whispering campaigns about Soviet 
atrocities in Korea and Manchuria. The Russians on their 
side distrust the Americans’ internal policy in Japan—the sup- 
port, as it seems to them, of the Emperor and the old ruling 
classes, the “ reactionaries and the Fascist beasts.” 

This discontent has crystallised into the Russian demand that 
the arrangements made at the time of the armistice should be 
modified, that General MacArthur should no longer exercise 
undivided control in Japan, and that the Allies who fought in 
the Far Eastern war should share in making policy for the future 
of Japan. In this plea, they are supported by the British Common- 
wealth. The United Kingdom’s concern is only a general one of 
Pacific security. The direct commitments and interests of the 
British do not extend to the disputed lands in North China nor 
to the Japanese mainland—the instruments of surrender made 
this clear. But Australian interest in the future of Japan is very 
immediate. Fhe exclusion of Australian troops from the occu- 
pation forces and the absence of any direct Australian repre- 
sentative from the circle of General MacArthur’s political 
advisers have caused great resentment. Faced by this degree of 
Allied discontent, the Americans have abandoned their earlier 
policy of single control. On October roth, Mr. Byrnes announced 
that an Allied Commission would be established represent- 
ing all nine nations concerned with the Far Eastern war—the 
United States, Russia, China, the United Kingdom, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Holland and the Philippines. At first, 
the Americans proposed that the Commission’s mandate should 
be purely advisory, and there were reports that General 
MacArthur would resign if it were anything more. The other 
Allies were unwilling to play so subordinate a réle, and it became 
doubtful whether the Russians would agree to take any part in 
its proceedings. The Americans proposed an extension of its 
powers—to include decisions as well as discussions of policy. 
But again the proviso was made that in any disagreement the 
American representative would have the overriding voice. It 
is this Commission that is now meeting in Washington (not in 
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Tokyo as the other Allies would have preferred), but the 
Russians have so far failed to attend, and are unlikely to do so 
until the Americans modify their right of veto—which, if General 
MacArthur has his way, will be until the Greek Kalends. 


* 


While the Allies dispute the concept of exclusive spheres at 
Tokyo, it is being put to the test of battle in China. The instru- 
ments of surrender, which specified that Japanese troops should 
surrender only to General Chiang Kai-shek’s armies, gave Chung- 
king a very great advantage in their race for control against the 
Chinese Communists. Their hold on Southern and Central 
China was in any case reasonably secure. In the north, under 
an agreement negotiated by Chiang’s Chief of Staff, General 
Ho Ying-chin, with the Japanese commander, the Japanese 
armies, intact, well equipped and uridefeated, maintained con- 
trol of the big towns and the centres of communication in the 
teeth of attacks by the Communist guerrillas on the spot. This 
agreement gave Chungking time to prepare armies for occupa- 
tion in the north—no easy task in a country almost without 
communications. 

At the same time, the American Army leaders intervened to 
end the anomalous position in which, weeks after their sur- 
render, Japanese armies were still in authority in Chinese towns. 
Strong detachments of American forces—among them 50,000 
Marines, America’s finest troops—were sent north to take the 
Japanese surrender in such key cities as Tientsin and Peiping. 
American aircraft were put at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government to bring up their own forces In the course of these 
operations, Communist attacks on cities still held by the Japanese 
and on lines of communication to prevent the arrival of Govern- 
ment troops began to develop into a civi! war. 

In Manchuria, the position has been almost exactly reversed. 
Chinese Communists have moved in in great numbers, and the 
Russians have permitted them to arm themselves with Japanese 
weapons. The Chinese Government has not received permission 
to land forces at Dairen or Port Arthur, and in the minor ports 
for which permission was given, the Russians appear to have 
withdrawn already, leaving Chinese Communists in control and 
the American naval commanders escorting Chinese Government 
troops in the awkward dilemma of whether or not to open fire. 
The dangers of such a situation are only too obvious. The United 
States is effectively intervening to help the Chinese Government, 
Russia is equally effectively giving facilities to the Communists. 
This appears to be the classic situation of a civil war mirroring 
and finally merging into a general struggle. 


The Bed 


ITHIN the last ten days, two more instalments of public 

ownership have been announced and another has been 
foreshadowed. On Thursday of last week, Lord Wimnster an- 
nounced that civil aviation was to be put in the hands of cor- 
porations wholly owned by the Treasury. On Friday, it was 
announced that the Government intended to purchase the 
whole of the capital of Cable and Wireless, Ltd., which owns 
and operates the British network of overseas communications ; 
the properties are then apparently to be partly re-sold to the 
Dominion and Indian Governments. On Monday several news- 
papers, including the organ of the Labour Party, stated that a 
decision had been taken to inchide the voluntary hospitals of 
the country in the national health service on a basis of public 
ownership. Each of these decisions is important in its own 
context and is discussed from this point of view on later pages. 
But they are also interesting as examples of the Government’s 
general approach. The whole world knows that the Labour 
Party stands for nationalisation. But the only way of finding 
out what it means by nationalisation is by examining each case 
as it comes along. 

It must be said at the outset that it is difficult for anyone 
(except, no doubt, those very directly concerned) to get very 
excited, either favourably or unfavourably, about these three 
cases. In the case of civil aviation, the practical alternative was 
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It should not, however, be thought for a moment that this js 
the inevitable prospect in the Far East. Obviously, neithe; 
Russia nor the United States has any intention of becomip 
involved in a direct conflict. Not only that, but it is very likely 
that they will use their powers of mediation to stop the civil war 
in China and compel the two sides (who themselves show a 
certain unwillingness to fight and a wavering readiness to dis- 
cuss terms) to reach some sort of agreement. The basis of a 
compromise can probably be found, especially as neither the 
Americans nor the Russians are giving full and unequivocal 
support to their faction. The Russians do not seek a breach 
with Chungking. Such action would exclude them from influence 
in the whole of Southern and Central China. Russian policy is 
ready to use the Chinese ‘Communists as an instrument of 
persuasion, but not to identify itself with them. The Americans, 
on their side, are not happy about Chungking. They realise :hat 
the Kuomintang maintains a party dictatorship, and part of 
American opinion is sympathetic to the reforms carried out by 
the Communists. In any case, the Americans dislike on prin- 
ciple the idea of intervening in a civil war. 

The most likely line of settlement would be a return to the 
pattern already set by the armistice. The Chinese Communists 
might be encouraged to withdraw. from North China and to 
establish themselves as the effective authority in Manchuria. A 
violent break with Chungking could possibly be avoided. Ir 
the past Manchuria has enjoyed a semi-autonomous status— 
for example, under Matshal Chang Tso-lin—and the nominal 
unity of China could be maintained by the despatch of Man- 


churian “ state councillors ” to the Central Government. In fact. | 


Russian influence would be predominant in Manchuria, just as 
was Japanese influence under Chang Tso-lin, but the face of 
the Central Government would perhaps be sufficiently saved. 
China proper would meanwhile receive the economic assistance 
promised by the Americans and settle to the colossal problem of 
giving itself a modern industrial structure. 

The solution is not ideal, nor is it permanent. The division 
between a Russian zone and an American zone of influence is 
a fact and it does not make for peace. At the same time, the gulf 
between the rival systems of life—capitalism and Americanism 
on the one hand, agrarian reform, state socialism and Russian 
influence on the other—is one which will continue to threaten 
to open now in Korea, now in China, now perhaps even in 
Japan. The Far East, like Europe, is struggling in the 
toils of strategic fears, zones of interest and rival ideo- 
logies. Local equilibrium is possible. But a long-term paci- 
fication is not in sight. 


of Procrustes? 


between the Swinton Plan or nationalisation. The Swinton Plan 
provided for three air transport corporations, two of which 
would have a majority of private shareholders. The Winster 
Plan keeps the three corporations, but insists that they must all 
be wholly owned by the Government: This is a difference, and 
it is a real difference, and it is a change for the worse. In civil 
aviation, less than in almost any other industry, can the state 
afford to reject the assistance of all those who are unwilling to 
become salaried servants. But it would be very difficult to hold 
that it is a large difference. Under either plan, the state would 
decide what routes were to be flown, what fares were to be 
charged, what aircraft were to be available and most other 
matters of any importance. The Government have preserved 
the best feature of the Swinton Plan, the fact that there are 
to be three corporations and not one, so that there will be 
some room for variety of method and experience and some 


-alternative courses open to ability. Those who deplore the 


Government’s decision to insist on complete public ownership 
seem, in this instance, to have more reason on their side than 
those who applaud it; but neither party can believe that 1 
will make a very great deal of difference. 

The case of Cable and Wireless is rather different. There; 
no question of competition—except with foreign undertakings— 
arises, since the merger is already a complete one. Telecommu- 
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nications has long been regarded as a proper sphere for Govern- 
ment operation. And it appears that the recent Imperial Com- 
munications Conference decided unanimously in favour of public 
ownership. There can be very little doubt that the Govern- 
ment’s decision 1s the right one, if only to meet the wishes of 
the Dominions. Indeed, some surprise may even be felt at their 
moderation in proposing to keep the operating company in 
existence rather than merge it with the communications system 
of the Post Office. So far as the operation of the communica- 
tions is concerned, there will probably be little difference. This, 
then, like civil aviation, is a case where the margin of advantage 
or disadvantage in nationalising is a narrow cne. The decision 
goes to nationalisation in the one case and against it in the other 
—but in either case it is only a decision on points. 
* 

The voluntary hospitals are not commercial undertakings and 
“private ownership ” may seem, at first sight, a curious phrase 
to apply to them. But the considerations in the third case are 
not so wholly different from those in the other two. In each 


~ case the basic question is whether the transfer to public owner- 


ship will make any substantial difference to the way in which 
the public is served. There are altogether some thousand 
voluntary hospitals in the country. The big teaching hospitals, 
in London and elsewhere, are a small minority and, by common 
consent, they are a special case. The majority of voluntary hos- 
pitals cannot in any event face the future with any confidence, 
since their expenses are rising and their incomes must be 
expected to fall. What determines the quality of the service they 
give is ndt their sources of finance but the quality of the staff 
they can attract and if the state medical service itself attracts 
the best doctors, most of the voluntary hospitals would quickly 
and gladly embody themselves in it. Nobody who looks forward 
forty years can have very much doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of hospitals, and quite possibly all of them, will then 
be publicly owned and financed. The Government decision, if 
it is correctly reported, may be criticised on the score that it is 
premature until the shape of the state medical service is known ; 
it will certainly be criticised in detail if it involves control by the 
lccal authorities. But it can hardly be condemned in principle if 
what it proposes to do now is inevitable, in any event, within a 
few years. 

This week’s instalments of nationalisation are, therefore, all 
to be placed at or near the margin of indifference. They fall into 
the class of which the nationalisation of the Bank of England 
is the prime example, the class of projects whose necessity 
appears to be as small as the damage they will do. They shed 
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very little ight on the great question-mark that overhangs the 
Government’s economic policy, the question whether nationali- 
sation will be used as a means to the ends of greater stability and 
wealth, or as an end in itself to be pursued regardless of the con- 
sequences. It might be said that there are good reasons why 
each of these three subjects should come up for decision at this 
time, and that Ministers, far from pursuing a doctrinaire 
course, are simply applying their sincere beliefs, in moderate 
guises, to the problems that come before them. It may be so. 
But some of the secret history of the civil aviation decision is a 
little disturbing. According to reports that are too circumstan- 
tial to be disbelieved, the Cabinet intended, until October 24th, 
to adopt the Swinton Plan with only one modification—that 
the railway and shipping companies, while participating in the 
new corporations, should do so as minority rather than as 
majority shareholders. On that day, however, a group of Labour 
back-benchers threatened to organise a revolt in the Parlia- 
mentary party if the capitalist interests were not wholly extruded, 
and before this threat the Cabinet reversed itself. The difference, 
as has been argued above, is likely to prove a small one in prac- 
tice ; but that fact is at least as much a condemnation of the back- 
benchers’ attitude as a defence of it. They were prepared to 
rebel, not for the substance of public control, which was already 
secured, but simply for the external symbols of nationalisation 
—and the Cabinet, which presumably had good reason for its 
earlier decision, gave way. 

This looks like the shadow of Procrustes’ bed. It so happens 
that the first batch of victims to be placed in it have more or less 
fitted it, and no more than a little trimming here and there 
has been necessary. Even civil aviation has only had a few of its 
toes chopped off. But the use of the chopper even to such small 

urpose suggests that when some other victim comes along— 
et us say, the steel industry or transport—which does not so 
closely fit the measure, the chopper nevertheless will descend 
and whole limbs of efficiency will be severed to ensure an exact 
fit into the Procrustean bed of nationalisation. 

Perhaps this is an exaggerated fear ; after the civil aviation 
episode it is not quite so easy to be sure that moderation and a 
sense of realities will prevail in the Labour Government’s indus- 
trial policy. In the great central body of public opinion which 
voted the Labour Party into power and could easily vote it out 
again at the next election, there is certainly no prejudice against 
nationalisation as a means to the various ends of public policy. 
But there is a very definite prejudice against it as a fetish, as an 
end in itself. The further applications of the principle will need 
to be very carefully scrutinised. 


Armistice Italy 


BB publication of the Allied terms to Italy in a White 
Paper issued this week is of little more than historical 
interest. More than two years have elapsed since Marshal 
Badoglio’s acceptance of unconditional surrender ; and during 
that time Italy’s réle has been strikingly transformed. From 
being defeated enemies the Italians have become “ cobelli- 
gerents” or all but Allies. It is difficult to find a proper 
term for their present réle in the traditional vocabulary of 
diplomacy and international law. The history of the armistice 
period, as reflected in the White Paper, throws into relief the 
fact that the unconditional surrender was never enforced ; and 
that there has never been the slightest need to enforce it. Only 
three weeks after Italy’s surrender, General Eisenhower stated 
that some of its terms had already become obsolete. In Septem- 
ber, 1944, a year after the armistice, the Allies were in a position 
considerably to relax their control over the new Italian adminis- 
tration. The Italian Government was given the freedom to issue 
decrees and other legislative acts without obtaining Allied 
approval. The rehabilitation of the country’s economy became 
the avowed purpose of Allied policy, and imports of food, coal 


and clothing to Italy soon began on a fairly generous scale. 
Italy’s final contribution to the Allied cause has been fully 
acknowledged in the Allied countries. 

In a sense the treatment of Italy by the Allies might be 
regarded as a very fruitful experiment in shaping a moderate 


peace without vengeance. Yet so far the experiment has been 
carried just far enough to show that it is in fact, inadequate. 
Technically—and partly in actual fact—Italy is still living under 
the armistice. Its territory is still occupied ; and its Govern- 
ment has recovered only limited independence. The country 
seems to be fully ripe—perhaps over-ripe—for the transition 
from armistice to peace. Yet the Allied Powers have not yet 
been able to agree on the general lines and the details of a 
peace settlement. Consequently the country is politically in a 
state of suspense which cannot fail to hamper, indeed, to retard, 
its economic and political recovery. 

For the first time since the armistice it is now possible to 
obtain a fairly accurate idea of the economic situation in Italy 
and to measure the effect of the obsolescent armistice on it. 
Generally speaking, Italy has—as was to be expected—emerged 
from the war in a state of impoverishment and disorganisation. 
But its condition is not grim ; and it has not suffered the total 
disintegration apparent in some European countries. The war 
damage inflicted on its economy is estimated by the Italian 
Government at about 20 billion dollars. The productivity of 
its agriculture has gravely deteriorated. This year’s grain crop 
yielded 80 to 85 million quintals, compared with a pre-war 
yield of about 115 millions. The wheat crop amounted to 
§0 million quintals. This leaves the country with a deficit of 
20 to 25 million quintals, which must be imported if the Italian 
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people are to get a daily ration of 200 grams of bread. In other 
foodstuffs, the situation is incomparably worse. The supply of 
meat is down to a quarter, of sugar to one-tenth and of dry 
vegetables to one-half of the pre-war level. The soil has been 
seriously starved of fertilisers; and it will probably take a 
number of years before its normal yield is restored. 


The transport system has suffered heavy losses. Only half the 
pre-war rolling stock is intact. But the state of the railways is 
no worse than that in most European countries ; indeed, 62 per 
cent of the permanent way has escaped destruction. The merchant 
fleet, however, has been decimated. Only 350,000 tons—now 
included in the Allied pool—remain out of a pre-war tonnage 
of 3,300,000. Coastal shipping is reduced to one-third of its 
pre-war volume. Similarly, road transport has dwindled to 35 per 
cent, and its rehabilitation has been hampered for lack of tyres. 


The general situation in industry is illustrated by the follow- 
ing table, which shows the volume of output planned for the 
beginning of 1946 (in percentages of pre-war output) :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 

Metal industry ........ 33 Precision tools......... 100 
B00... w.s00'90 +0049 op ek 80 Electrical equipment... 110 
BE io Se re a le 75 CUI i se ac wknd 80-90 
pS Re er 50 Textile manufactures 

Magnesium............ 100 (wool and cotton).... 180 
Railway rolling stock... 150 Artificial silk .......... 50 
Motor ears ... 5.265 5..4% 170 FOOCWORE » 634.46 «sass 100 
Agricultural machines.. 120 Building industry ...... 75 
Nava! construction..... 50 Food industries........ 60-100 


The plan is ambitious. It shows the extent to witich the capacity 
of Italy’s heavy engineering, chemical, and light industries has 
remained intact or has even been expanded during the war. 
The shortage of fuel is, however, the Achilles heel of the plan. 
To keep the Italian industries running, coal imports at the rate 
of 800,000 tons per month would be needed. The quota of 
American imports has, however, been cut down to 126,000 tons 
per month. Imports of electrical equipment are needed to 
restore the power stations in southern Italy. (In northern Italy 
about 90 per cent of the electrical installation was saved by the 
partisans from destruction.) So far, 35 to 50 per cent of the 
power plants in southern Italy have been put back into com- 
mission, thanks to the import of electrical equipment from the 
United States. Oil, cotton, wool and cellulose have also come 
from the same source. Thus, Italy’s recovery has so far been to 
a very large extent due to American assistance. Correspondingly, 
American influence on the Italian economy is becoming very 
marked. 


The picture emerging from these economic indices is one of 
a country struggling hard towards recovery. What is needed to 
stimulate the recovery is partly positive—a little more aid in 
food and ccal—and partly negative—the removal of some 
remaining obstacles. There can be little doubt that the occupa- 
tion regime, which up to a time helped in the economic rehabili- 
tation, is now markedly impeding it. In some of the large cities 
about 40 per cent of housing accommodation has been requisi- 
tioned. But the most striking evidence of the disturbing effect 
of the occupation is to be seen in Italy’s financial situation. 
The circulation has reached 285 billion lire compared with 
22.§ billion in 1938; and of this total nearly one quarter— 
65 billions—is currency issued by the occupation forces. That 
the Government has not yet been able to work out any financial 
policy is in part because of the incalculable inflationary 
effect of the occupation regime. The unresolved dispute over 
the reparations still to be paid by Italy further contributes to 
an atmosphere of economic uncertainty. 


* 


This uncertainty cannot fail to overshadow the political 
scene. Here, too, there are definite signs of recovery and 
stabilisation. But there are also some unmistakable signs that 
any progress towards stability may easily be disturbed and 
upset. Briefly, the manifestations of stability can be summed 
up as follows: the reunion between southern and northern 
Italy did not lead to the violent collision between conservatism 
and revolution which might have occurred if the Allies had 
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insisted on their original, rigidly pro-Conservative and pro. 
Monarchist policies. Most of the northern partisans have been 
enlisted in the new police force. Two problems thus seem to 
have been solved at a stroke—the “ purge” of the police and 
the future of the partisan bands. There has been remarkably 
little social unrest so far. The controversy over Monarchy and 
Republic has been relegated to the background ; and it has 
been widely accepted that the Monarchy in post-Fascist Italy 
is no more real than the 1875 Constitution in liberated France. 
Its burial is to be arranged in an equally undramatic manner 
after the election of Italy’s Constituent Assembly next March. 


That the Republic is almost certain to carry the day seems 
to follow from the fact that in Italy, as elsewhere in post- 
Fascist Europe, political life is, for the time being, settling 
down into the framework of a three-party system, in which 
a slightly progressive and slightly clerical Christian Democracy 
is the only effective and broadly based counter-balance to the 
Left. On the Left, it looked at one time as if the fusion 
between Socialism and Communism was going to be more real 
in Italy than elsewhere. Both parties were in almost equally 
bitter opposition to what they called the Churchillian policy of 
support for the House of Savoy at any price. The Socialists felt 
isolated ; and they tended to look to Russia rather than to 
the west. 


But two events have reversed the trend. The Labour 
victory in Britain gave a new stimulus and a new self- 
reliance to the Italian Socialists; unwittingly, the British 
electorate voted them out of their planned fusion with the 
Communists. On the other hand, Signor Togliatti’s support 
for the Jugoslav claims to Trieste and to the Soviet demand 
for reparations has probably weakened the appeal of Com- 
munism in Italy. All these trends suggest stabilisation on a 
basis of radical, but not of extreme, republicanism. 


Yet the political scene is still somewhat disturbed. Italy 
has now one and a half million men unemployed. The 
Government plans public works for the employment of 700,000 
people at a cost of 136 billion lire. But hundreds of thousands 
will still remain without a job. Most of that reserve army of 
unemployed are former Fascists. They are a formidable nucleus 
for some sort of neo-Fascist movement, especially now that they 
have been re-accorded the right to participate in politics. Nor 
are they the only disgruntled elements. The index of the cost 
of living stands at 2000 (100 in 1943). Industrial wages have 
risen to 1000 while salaries have risen to 500 only. The lot of 
the industrial worker is hardly enviable ; but the “ white-collar 
worker ” is relatively still worse off. A similar situation in the 
early “twenties resulted in sharp antagonism between the 
industrial working classes and their organisations on the one 
hand and, on the other, the lower middle classes to which 
Fascism made its appeal. It is difficult not to see the makings 
of a similar antagonism in the present situation. The Italian 
democratic parties fear a recrudescence of Fascism in some new 
form ; they fear also that the Western Powers may support 
it in order to keep the Left in check. Political observers see 
a disturbing symptom in the sudden, mushroom-like growth 
of the Party of the Common Man, whose political idiom suggests 
a leaning towards neo-Fascism. 


The present Italian Government may perhaps be strong 
enough to deal with all these economic and political uncet- 
tainties if its position vis-a-vis the Allies can be strengthened. 
At the moment, it lacks in the economic sphere the margin 
of supplies which could make all the difference between a winter 
of discontent and unemployment and a reasonable economic 
recovery. Politically it is handicapped by its equivocal position— 
half-ally, half-vanquished ; half a pillar of the new radical 
Europe, half an outcast from the United Nations. Even though 
Great Britain cannot make any substantial direct economic con- 
tribution to the restoration of Italian stability, it could do very 
much to increase the self-reliance and prestige of the Italian 
Government. A little more interest, a greater readiness t0 
treat with Italy as an equal, some signs of a desire to end the 
anomalies of armistice and occupation could create a new 
in Italy, undo the disillusions of Churchillian diplomacy and lay 
the foundations of lasting Anglo-Italian understanding. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Municipal Elections 


November 1st held the political pendulum steady in its left- 
hand position. This was no surprise, since local government has 
long been a special interest of the Labour Party. Until the by- 
elections arising from the selection of aldermen have taken place 
it is not possible to make a final count of the results, and not 
even the main Party Headquarters have up-to-date figures. The 
results are, however, in round figures, 1,200 Labour gains against 
22 losses, 25 Conmseryative gains against 500 losses, 5 Liberal gains 
against 134 losses, 50 Independent gains against 390 losses. In 
London, 22 of the 28 boroughs have Labour majorities. In Man- 
chester Labour is still seven short of an absolute majority over 
ail other parties, but holds the most seats. Leeds has been won. 
Birmingham has a majority of Labour councillors, but the Con- 
servatives still have control because of the Conservative aldermen. 

What difference will this decisive swing-over make? At 
Westminster the hands of the Government will be strengthened, 
and there will be an increased emphasis on using local government 
machinery to carfy out the social programme. Mr Bevan has 
ready shown this bias in his housing schemes, and it is reported 
that voluntary hospitals will go the same way. Obviously the 
Government will be tempted to rely more and more on_ local 
authorities, when they are so sure of a sympathetic reception. 
But if this is their temptation, it behoves them to look to the 
efficiency of their instrument. The greater their reliance upon it, 
the greater the need for improving its quality. 

The record of three months’ power in the House of Commons 
does not lead one to expect many sensational changes in municipal 
areas. The pace of reform may be quicker, but its direction will 
be the same. Minor changes there will be; more councils will 
meet at 6 p.m. than 3 p.m. ; some councils will have a theoretical 
preference for direct labour, but will later abandon the attempt 
to put it into practice ; there will certainly be a stronger demand 
for more houses and better hospitals and schools. 

But there are two basic elements which limit the scope of all 
local authority work. The first is finance and the other ts per- 
sonnel. Not even Labour ccuncils, for all the blood-curdling Tory 
predictions, will be prepared to see the rates rocketing up. The 
greater will be the pressure they will put on the Government to 
make an early statement of the financial basis of its social service 
schemes, and also to undertake a fundamental review of the 
rating system and local government financial burdens. 

As common-sense, the burden of rates, and the control of the 
Ministry of Health will all combine to prevent the immediate 
translation of cloud-castles into bricks and mortar, the largest 
scope for the new Labour councils will lie in the detailed im- 
provement of the efficiency of the local machine. The degree of 
achievement will depend on the quality of the new councillors, 
and whether they have the energy and shrewdness to mrake every 
shilling do the work of two. If the Labour councillors’ ability 
and determination make the rates go farther, they will have 
proved their case. 


* * * 


Back to Montreux 


The United States is the first of the Big Three to implement 
the decision taken at the abortive Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
that each Government should make a separate approach to 
Turkey with proposals for the future regime to operate in the 
Black Sea Straits. The American Ambassador in Ankara last 
week presented a Note which proposes a return to a modified 
Montreux Convention. The chief changes suggested are (1) that 
the Straits shall at all times be open to warships of the Black 
Sea powers, without the old restrictions on tonnage or on passage 
in time of war; (ii) that passage for warships of other powers 
shall continue to be bound by a tonnage limit, except when they 
are passing through with Russian consent, or in the service of 
the United Nations ; and (iii) that the United States shall par- 
ticipate in the new Convention and that Japan shall not. The 
main feature of the American proposal is that in matters of exit, 
though not of ingress, it is more advantageous to Russia than is 
the present Convention. 

The news of the American démarche disposes of a lot of loose 
talk about internationalisation, which arose from some expansive 
American generalisations at the time of Potsdam. President Tru- 
man’s reference, on his return home, tq “selfish control of the 


waterways of Europe—the Danube, the Black Sea Straits, the 
Rhine ...” confused two issues: First, the largely economic 
problem of opening Europe’s internal waterways to through traffic 
destined to mitigate the hardships of this winter, and secondly, 
the purely political problem of the Black Sea Straits. The differ- 
ence in kind between the two problems would have been cleared 
up in September had the Foreign Ministers’ Conference not 
broken down. The two items were separate on that unfulfilled 
agenda. The point was also cleared up in the President’s Navy 
Day speech, point seven of which mentioned internationalisation 
only of “rivers and waterways that pass through more than one 
country.” 

In the American view, therefore, the degree of control which 
Turkey assumed at Montreux is not detrimental to international 
relations and should de continued. This view will, of course, please 
the Turks, partly for reasons of amour propre, partly because it 
recognises that they have on the whole proved reliable caretakers 
and partly because it provides some guarantee against a téte-d-téte 
with Russia. The British démarche, when it comes, is unlikely 
to differ greatly from the American. The Russian proposals, an 
unknown quantity, are said by Tass to be in draft. If Moscow 
can swallow some historic prejudices, they too may not differ 
much from the American scheme. From the Russian standpoint, 
Montreux is preferable to internationalisation. For the long and 
the short of the Straits problem is that Montreux works perfectly 
in time of peace, and that no amount of planning for the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles will work in time of war, since in 
terms of modern wartare the Straits now stretch from Bulgarian 
airfields to the tip of Crete. 


* * * 


Homes for Displaced Germans 


For a few days this week the front pages of the British Press 
were under the spell of what can properly be called “The 
Expulsion Scare.” The scare originated in a German broadcast 
trom Berlin, according to which all Germans who before the war 
were domiciled in the western zones had on November 5th to 
leave the province of Brandenburg (in the Russian zone) for their 
former homes. Statements made to the press by British spokes- 
men of the Control Commission last Saturday suggested the 
possibility of a sudden influx of masses of refugees and expelled 
Germans into the British zone. The figures of the expelled people 
varied (in the reports from correspondents in Germany) from 
200,000 tO 4,000,000; and official spokesmen were quoted as 
speaking with alarm about the grave consequences of such a 
“swamping ” with refugees of the British zone in Germany. 

When the scare reached its climax the Russians explained that 
it had been due to an interpreter’s mistake, and that no expulsion 
of Germans from their zone was contemplated. The explanation 
has been received almost with relief and gratitude by a public 
opinion which is quickly forgetting the wartime slogans of a harsh 
peace and has grown as sensitive to the plight of Germany as 
it has become suspicious of Russian policy. The incident would 
hardly be worth mentioning if it were not a grotesque interlude 
in a very serious matter. 

The problem of the expellec Germans is certain to overshadow 
the German scene for a long time yet. Ir is an unpleasant, but a 
hard, fact that the protests of the Western Powers against the 
immediate expulsions of Germans from the lands on the Oder and 
the Neisse as well as from the Sudetenland have not been effec- 
tive. The expulsions go on; and fairly soon they may be com- 
pleted. The anti-German mood in Eastern Europe has probably 
been stronger than the sense of decency of peoples and Govern- 
ments alike. But there is no use now in crying over spilt milk ; 
and the milk was spilt at Potsdam, where the Oder-Neisse frontier 
was accepted de facto. The question which now arises is how to 
deal, at least in the short run, with the surplus population that 
has been crammed into Germany or, to put it more accurately, 
into the Russian zone of Germany. 


* 


It might be argued that because the expulsions have been 
made under Russian auspices it is the Russians who ought to 
bear the consequences of the policy ; and that the expelled masses 
should be left to hibernate in the Russian zone. So far nobody 
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has propounded this argument, at least in this country. It is clear 
enough that a decision to leave the mass of uprooted Germans 
east of the Elbe would amount to a death sentence on many 
millions of people. The limits of overcrowding have certainly 
been reached in the Russian zone, which has to feed a large 
Russian army of occupation in addition to Germans, both domi- 
ciled and expelled. The principle of a distribution of the surplus 
population all over Germany seems to be tacitly accepted ; but 
no agreement on the rate of their distribution between the various 
zones has yet been reached. It may, indeed, be that the expulsion 
scare was a means of pressure used by the Russians in order to 
force the pace of negotiations rather than an interpreter’s mistake. 

It is quite reasonable that the British authorities should try to 
bargain hard for as great a reduction as possible in the number 
oi Germans that are to be admitted into the British zone. Accord- 
ing to all evidence, conditions in the British zone are in very 
many respects more orderly than in other zones ; and nothing is 
more natural than the reluctance of hard-working and con- 
scientious administrators to see their achievements upset by too 
great an influx of refugees. On the other hand, delay in agree- 
ment on this issue may result in the worst situation of all—a spon- 
taneous and uncontrolled inrush of refugees in the critical months 
of the winter. It is to be hoped that a realisation of this danger 
will speed up the inter-Allied talks. 

But where will the masses of refugees. be settled? In the long 
run the whole future of Germany is bound up with this question. 
In the short run the problem can probably be solved, though 
certainly not very satisfactory. There is perhaps a trifle too 
much fatalism in the forecasts, now so often made, that “ masses 
of Germans will die by the roadsides in the winter.” It 
ought still to be possible to house the German DPs (it is time 
to call them by their proper name) in the German countryside. 
It is only a matter of months since millions of foreign slave 
labourers were somehow accommodated there. It is also a fact 
that the German farmers are still incomparably better off than 
the German townspeople and the farmers in most liberated 
countries. It is difficult to withstand the impression that the 
German peasantry is being treated with quite excessive leniency. 
Now is the moment of Germany’s great and tragic emergency 
when the German countryside should be called on to do its bit. 


* * x 


London Transport 


As labour disputes go, the decision of London bus conductors 
to permit no standing between 9.30 and 4.30 is of no great 
moment. But its effect on the public is considerable, and the 
psychological disturbance it creates is almost as great as that 
ot a complete strike. ‘The conductors’ case is not unreasonable, 
for there is something odd, to say the least, about a policy that 
permits some buses to be overcrowded while others, and the 
staff to run them, are standing idle. But the conductors would get 
more sympathy if they had not long ago forfeited it by their all 
too general attitude of indifference to the convenience of the 
public. 

What really emerges very clearly from this last in a long 
series of petty labour troubles in London Transport is the hard 
struggle that the Board will have to make when normal conditions 
return to put its services back on the plane of efficiency and 
popularity that they enjoyed in the first few years of its existence. 
This is one of the reasons why the internal organisation of the 
Board is a matter of public interest. The other is the fact that the 
London Passenger Transport Board is the one piece of practical 
Socialism created by the last Labour Government and therefore 
in some measure the prototype of what is to come. 

When the Board was first formed, it had a full-time chairman 
and a full-time vice-chairman. When the late Mr Frank Pick 
‘yesigned early in the war, no new full-time vice-chairman was 
appointed, but many of his duties naturally fell to the general 
manager, who, though not a member of the Board, had a general 
oversight over the whole undertaking. The general manager retired 
a few weeks ago, and again it appears to have been decided that 
his place should not be filled. Not only is there now no general 
manager, but there is no chief engineer with an oversight over 
the whole technical side, and the operating side appears to be 
almost, if not quite, equally headless. The only officer whose 
province extends to the whole undertaking is the chairman of the 
Board himself, who was born in 1874, who is a director of three 
other very large companies and whose second seven-year term of 
office will presumably expire in 1947. 

Those who believe in public corporations, and who devise 
elaborate appointing trusts to prevent them from committing the 
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mistakes of ordinary private boards of directors, might usefyj}, 
reflect on whether this is what they expected to be the result 


* x & 


Administrators and Technicians 


The air hums with statements about the importance of trajn- 
ing good administrators and technicians. This week there are two 
more. The first and the more ambitious is the announcemen; 
of a scheme to open an Administrative Staff College “for young 
executives in private enterprises and officials in the public ser. 
vices and Trade Unions.” The Court of Governors includes Mr 
G. Heyworth (Chairman), of Lever Brothers, Mr R. H. Adcack 
of the Lancashire County Council, the Leader and Clerk to the 
London County Council, Sir Hector Hetherington, Principal of 
Glasgow University, Mr Mynors, of the Bank of England, Mr G. 
Gibson, formerly Chairman of the TUC, and three chairmen of 
business concerns. Thus management, labour, universities and 
local government are represented. Central government—the Civil 
Service—is not. . 


From the pamphlet which elaborates the proposal it is difficult 
to gain a very clear idea of the method of training. Sixty to seventy 
men and women between 28 and 34 will live in the College for 
three months. The teaching method will be mainly by discussion 
groups of a dozen or so, coupled with visits to representative 
concerns. The problems discussed will include personnel man- 
agement, the practical use of statistical methods, uses and limita- 
tions of public relations work, the principles underlying the 
structure of organisation. As the first institution of its kind (the 
Imperial Staff College cannot be much of an analogy) it is clearly 
difficult to be very precise about a scheme which must by its 
nature be experimental. Yet the danger is that there will not be 
enough for the students to bite on. Personal contacts and dis- 
cussions in a new circle can always be valuable, but will it amount 
to much more? 


It is presumably for this reason that the Civil Service is stand- 


ing aloof, feeling that the common ground between business and 
central government is too small for civil servants to participate 


’ fruitfully in what must be a very general course. Clearly some 


Ministries such as Health and Education have very close contacts 
with local authorities, and some method of interchange with them 
would be extremely valuable, but a general staff college does 
not set out to meet exactly this need. Similarly, it could be argued 
that officials who could spend some time inside large private 
concerns would obtain a more profound insight into business 
methods and attitudes than by necessarily theoretical discussion 
at a separate college. 

Yet for all this any attempt to improve the quality of adminis- 
tration, whether in local government or industry, is to be warmly 
welcomed, and the meeting ground of a staff college should serve 
a useful purpose. The Nuffield Foundation have offered to provide 
grants totalling £10,000 over five years for the award of scholar- 
ships. By that time the College should be firmly on its feet both 
aS a training and a research body. 


* 


The second is the Report, issued by the Ministry of Education, 
of the Special Committee on Higher Technical Education, of 
which Lord Eustace Percy was chairman. The committee con- 
centrated mainly on the needs of the engineering industries and 
the developments in Universities and Technical Colleges neces- 
sary to improve the quantity and quality of men going from 
them into industry. Their recommendations include (i) the estab- 
lishment of eight Regional Advisory Councils to co-ordinate the 
work of Technical Faculties and Institutions ; (ii) the establish- 
ment of a Standing National Council of Technology ; (iii) the 
expansion of certain Technical Colleges so that a third of the 
present evening class students may have periods of full-time 
study ; (iv) a campaign to increase the prestige of the technical 
profession. The Report makes a tentative and timid impression. 
The Committee seem to have underrated their opportunity and 
interpreted their functions too narrowly. * 


* * * 


Policy in Aviation 


The storm over civil aviation policy which blew up in the 
House of Lords after Lord Winster’s announcement last Thursday 
made up in noise what it lacked in telling criticism. Undoubtedly 
most of the Conservative peers, in common with the country 4s 4 
whole, were taken by surprise by Lord Winster’s sweeping devia- 
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tions from the Coalition plans for civil aviation. The prophets 
had forecast many things including, rightly enough, the national- 
jsation of airports and the retention of three instead of a single 
transport Corporation, and the open field for charter flying, but 
the idea of withdrawing completely the offer to rail and shipping 
interests to participate financially in Corporations was entirely 
unexpected. For this reason, Lord Swinton’s incensed broadsides 
were perhaps excusable, though they contributed much less to 
the discussion of policy than the more considered contributions 
made in the second half of the debate held on Tuesday of this 
week. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that Lord Winster, who in April 
expressed general agreement with Lord Swinton’s plan, has 
attempted to avoid the kind of split in the ranks which has 
gecurred over the National Insurance Bill by giving way to the 
Party enthusiasts for nationalisation, some seeing it as an end in 
itself, some as a step towards “ World Airways.” But the horrors 
of nationalisation of air transport are not so black as Lord Swinton 
and others are painting them. The proposal to allow no surface 
interests a financial holding in the Corporations is something of a 
gamble—there is less guarantee than before of their wholehearted 
co-operation—but it is, after all, only a further development of 
Lord Swinton’s policy and by no means a revolutionary change. 
It should, at least, answer the critics who so strongly objected to 
the invasion of the air by those whose interests and experience, 
first and last, lay elsewhere. 

In brief, having taken the gamble, everything depends now on 
the way the new policy is worked out and how quickly the whole 
thing is got going. Lord Winster’s announcement was not so clear 
and detailed that there is no room for modification and improve- 
ment, particularly through negotiations with the railway and 
shipping interests and through a definition of terms for subsi- 
diary companies wherever they are suitable. But the greatest task 
before the Minister is still to get the best and most experienced 
and enthusiastic men to run his Corporations and to get the 
machines for them to operate. In no other way can he quiet fears 
that his policy may frustrate just that enterprise and spirit of 
experiment that will be so essential in the next few years. 


* * * 


Rent Control for Furnished Houses 


The lack of any effective restraint on the rents charged for 
furnished houses, flats and rooms has been acutely felt during 
the war, and in some places has been a scandal, particularly when 
a few sticks have done duty for furniture. With the worst phase 
of the housing shortage just ahead, the Government is trying to 
fill the gap in the unfortunate tenants’ defences with a new Bill. 
In this they have the backing of the exhaustive Ridley Report 
on Rent Control, published in April, 1945. They also have the 
benefit of the experience of controlling rents of furnished ac- 
commodation provided by 27 Soottish tribunals set up in 1943 
for the same purpose. These triburals were set up because the 
sole, though practically useless, means of prosecuting for extor- 
tionate rent was given an impossibly narrow legal interpretation 
by Scottish courts. It is sufficient tribute to the tribunals that 
the present Bill is merely a copy of the Scottish Act. Several 
modifications proposed by the Ridley Report are not included. 

No more than 150 tribunals, costing about £50,000, will 
be needed if the demand for them is about the same 
in England and Wales as it has been in Scotland. There 
can be no doubt, after the Scottish experience, that they will 
have a very salutary effect in holding down furnished rents, and 
only two major difficulties will have to be overcome if the Bill 
goes through unaltered. One is that there is no clause which 
would protect tenants from increased rents between now and the 
date of their appeal to the tribunal when it is finally set up, since 
back-rent is not recoverable. This is a direct incentive for land- 
lords to raise their rents now. The second difficulty is that 
tribunals may differ greatly in their judgment of a “ fair ” rent, 
particularly as 450 people with sufficient experience, and frez to 
accept the work, may be hard to find. The tribunals will depend 
for their success largely on public confidence which might soon be 
destroyed by widely differing judgments. 

The Ministry of Health has an implied responsibility to devise 
administrative methods for consultation between the tribunals. 
It can also double the effectiveness of the Bill by publicising 
its contents as widely and as appetisingly as possible. Since the 
whole subject of rent control is still almost impossibly tangled 
and complicated, this might well be an opportunity for spreading 
general information about their rights and duties both to land- 
lords and to tenants, 
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A Bevy of Bills 


The House of Commons has been busy this week with a 
varied and numerous selection of little Bills, most of them dull 
and unconventional, as the Government empties its pigeon-holes. 
This may be inevitable, at least so long as the restricted supply 
of Parliamentary draftsmen imposes a bottleneck on major legisla- 
tion. But the Government must expect to find patience running 
short if the hiatus lasts much longer. 

These minor Bills include: (i) The Building Restrictions 
(Wartime Contraventions) Bill, which seeks to restore, 
with many qualifications, the right of local authorities 
to object to buildings erected during the war, which 
fall below the normal standards; and (ii) Civil Defence 
(Suspension of Powers) Bill; here the surprise is in the word 
“suspension” rather than “repeal.” It is a dismal comment on 
our future that the Government wish civil defence to continue to 
be “an essential part of the social life and obligations of the 
country.” Surely a competent research department would have 
deen enough? There ?s also (iii) the Agricultural (Artificial In- 
semination) Bill, which enables the Minister of Agriculture to 
make contributions and establish centres for the research and 
practice of artificial insemination of livestock. This Bill was first 
published in March, 1945, by the Coalition Government, and the 
present Minister of Agriculture was one of its sponsors. (iv) The 
National Service (Release of Conscientious Objectors) Bill was 
referred to on page 629 of last week’s issue. (v) The Trunk Roads 
Bill increases the trunk roads under the Ministry of War Trans- 
port from 4,000 to nearly 8,000 miles. (vi) The Statutory Instru- 
ments Bill is the only one of these Bills to arouse much opposi- 
tion—on the familiar score of the danger of delegated legislation— 
but it also went through. (vii) Finally, and regrettably, the 
Emergency Laws (Transitional Powers) Bill extends for two more 
years 51 Defence Regulations, some of which would seem to 
have no justification outside wartime. 

* . x 


Policy for Palestine 


The Attlee-Truman conversation on Palestine, which will 
begin within the week, has been preceded by two good illustra- 
tions of permanent factors in the Palestine problem. The first is 
the division of opinion within Zionism over the best way to achieve 
a Jewish majority. One school, which uprooted railway lines on 
a widespread and uniformly planned basis last week, holds that 
Zionists must fight, and probably fight soon, for their patrimony. 
It consists of perhaps 100,000 young Jews, well armed, well 
drilled and hot-headed. The other school, of which Dr Weizmann 
is the spokesman, seeks the same end, but is prepared to attain 
it by taking as many bites at the cherry as statesmanship may 
demand. Hence Dr Weizmann’s message last week to the Jews 
of Palestine: 

I am going to America in the service of our cause. I deplore and 
disapprove of .. . recent events. We have loyal friends on both sides 
of the ocean... . 

The second permanent factor in the situation is the readiness 
of the other Arab peoples to move to Palestine’s aid. The recent 
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anti-Jewish riots in Egypt were only a flash in the pan. They 
merely prove, if proot be needed, the old truth that it is easy 
to hire an Egyptian crowd. But the fact that someone put up the 
money is just one symptom of the feeling that is simul- 
taneously moving the Arabs of Tripoli unprecedentedly to 
set upon the Jews who have lived among them for centuries, 
and the Syrian and Lebanese Governments to talk of with- 
holding oil rights from Americans if President Truman persists 
in a pro-Zionist policy. 

No statement of policy, either on the British or American side, 
will now be made until Anglo-American agreement has been 
reached. It is obvious that the American Government will be 
ready, in drawing up any such statement, to go as far as any 
British Government feels able to go. The likely solution seems 
to be the institution of a monthly quota of Jewish immigrants— 
say, 2,000 a month—for a provisional but fixed period, plus 
errangements for an international commission of inquiry into 
how many European Jews in fact want to go to Palestine. 

If this forecast is correct, the first clause will please neither 
of the parties chiefly concerned. It will displease the Zionists 
because they had hoped to meke, upon a wave of world sympathy 
for the plight of DP’s, a single stride, 100,000 strong, towards 
the Jewish majority at which they aim. It will displease the 
Arabs because it represents a continuation of the 25-year-old 
policy of sustained driblets of Jewish immigration, thanks to 
which they have watched (without sign of ultimate safeguards) 
Jewish numbers creep upwards with the relentlessness of a tide. 

The outcome of the second clause is a matter for conjecture. 
If a Jewish DP is asked whether or no he wants to go to 
Palestine, his answer will depend upon the alternatives offered. 
If the only alternative is a palliasse at Belsen, he is bound to say 
yes. He would not be so sure if one possibility were a place on 
the immigration quota of the British Empire or the United States. 

* 


The deepest sympathy of all Englishmen, Jews and Arabs 
goes out to Lord Gort in the illness which has caused him to 
relinquish a task he so much wanted to see through its next 
stage. He was a good and a courageous High Commissioner, and 
it is to his country’s loss as well as to his own disappointment 
that he has had to abandon harness sooner than his doctors had 
expected or than he himself had hoped. 


* * x 


Elections in Hungary 

The sweeping victory of the Smallholders’ Party in the 
Hungarian elections has not come as a surprise; it was fore- 
shadowed in the result of the recent municipal election in Budapest. 
The Smallholders’ Party has gained 59 per cent of the vote, while 
the Social Democrats obtained 18 and the Communists 17 per 
cent. This result has generally been interpreted as a striking 
defeat of the Left. On second thoughts this interpretation does not 
seem to be correct. It is normal that in a country so predominantly 
agrarian the Socialists and the Communists should obtain no more 
than 35 per cent of the vote in a fair election ; and there seems to 
be no doubt at all that this election has been fairer than most in 
Hungary’s history. Until quite recently the Communists and the 
Socialists acted together in a united front ; and they unreservedly 
shouldered political responsibility for the Russian regime of occu- 
pation. In view of the fact that the Russian army has been living 
off the land in a ruthless manner, surprise would be legitimate that 
the parties who, in the eyes of the electorate, have identified them- 
selves with an unreservedly pro-Russian policy have retained 35 
per cent of the vote. The swing to the Left, which followed the 
collapse of the Horthy regime, has apparently been strong enough 
to withstand even the disappointment with the regime of occupa- 
tion and the burdensome levies imposed on the country’s economy 
by the Russians. There is no doubt, however, that a reaction to 
“ has set in. 

On the other hand, the solid vote of the Smallholders’ Party 
does not in all probability reflect anything like a uniform political 
mood among the majority of the Hungarian electorate. The Small- 
holders have fully endorsed the recent land reform—they could 
therefore effectively appeal to a peasantry which is as strongly 
,opposed to social reaction as it is dissatisfied with Soviet requi- 
siyoning. At the same time the Smallholders’ Party has certainly 
also been backed by most of the followers of the ancien 
régime, who have seen in it the only political body capable of 
resisting the pressure from the Left. It is noteworthy that far from 
disfranchising the men of the ancien régime, the “new 
Hungary ” has managed to absorb most of them in its administra- 
tive machinery. It is presumably the realisation of the extent to 

-which his own following has been politically lacking in coherence, 
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as well as the pressure from Marshal Voroshilov, that has causeq 

Dr Zoltan Tildy, the leader of the Smallholders’ Party, to op 

for a continuation of the coalition, under his own leadership, rather 

than for the formation of an exclusive Smallholders’ Government 
* * * 


Greece’s Economic Plight 

After two weeks of abortive Cabinet-making, Archbishop 
Damaskinos has wearily handed the premiership to a youngish 
Athenian professor of economics, M. Kanelopoulos, who has 
appointed a fellow economist from Salonika University as his 
Minister of Finance. Neither has any administrative experience 
to speak of, and it is gravely doubtful whether either is of the 
calibre to force upon his fellow citizens the regulations and 
administrative practices which alone can prevent economic chaos 
greater even than now prevails. This is the first priority in Greek 
affairs, taking precedence ftir above the issue of political elections, 
which are now likely to be postponed until after the winter. 

The vicious circle in which present Greek economics writhe js 
roughly as follows: under the Unrra programme, food and raw 
materials are reaching the country, not in abundance but in 
amounts sufficient to ward off inflation provided that they are 
efficiently distributed. For instance, M. Varvarressos (Governor of 
the Bank of Greece) estimated in 1944 that the quantities 
required for the first post-war year were: Food, $213,000,000; 
clothing, $45,000,000 ; and industrial raw materials, $20,000,000, 
out of a total estimate of $353,000,000 worth of goods required 
from ebroad. Unrra will by the end of the year have provided 
food to the value of $115,000,000, clothing to the value of 
$28,000,000, and industrial raw materials to the value of 
$41,000,000 out of a total programme valued at $246,000,000. 
The discrepancy is large but not overwhelming. One 
trouble is that the food distributed to the poorer classes is 
disappearing on to the black market in exchange for their ac- 
customed daily diet of beans and oil which are in short supply, 
and that it will continue to do so until oil and beans become 
readily available. This will not happen until manufactures, 
notably textiles, are available in exchange, and manufactures 
will not agree to produce goods at prices for which the peasants 
will exchange their produce. Only a determined and authoritative 
Cabinet could break this circle, M. Varvarressos’s economic plan 
failed to do so because his countrymen refused to swallow the 
medicine that any such reform will entail. The manufacturers 
refused his prices, the middlemen his capital levy, and the con- 
sumer the wait for goods that his planning entailed. Where he 
failed, it seems unlikely that successors of much less standing 
and experience in the present Government will succeed. 

If they fail, the alternatives appear to be ‘either economic 
chaos and civil war, or else foreign help in administering the 
relief programme. 

The announcement of the departure of Mr Hector McNeil, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, for Athens 
may be taken as a sign that the British Government Bas at 
last seen that tc preach amnesties, and free elections. and 4 
backing for any Coalition that will organise them is as useless 
as preaching co-operation to Cavaliers and Roundheads in 1648. 
Material help, with the enforcement of administrative measures, 
is the only way out of the present impasse. 

«x * x 

Building in the Country 

The housing shortage in the country is even greater than in 
the towns. Not only was the rate of new building between the 
wars extremely slow in rural districts, but. such accommodation 
as there was, both new and old, came increasingly to be appro- 
priated by town workers, week-enders, and retired persons, to 
the detriment of agricultural workers, whose already serious 
plight is at present being further worsened by the increase in 
their numbers. The use of temporary hostels for farm workers 
cannot now be avoided and indeed must be extended. But clearly 
the matter cannot rest here and new housing legislation which 
takes into account the special problems and poverty of rural areas 
will have to be introduced shortly. 

Mr Bevan is showing that he is not afraid of unorthodox 
methods, His first step has indeed been a negative one. The 
Housing (Rural Workers) Amendment Bill, which continued and 
increased the Exchequer grants for reconditioning cottages, has 
been dropped. The intended concentration of the whole labour 
force on building new houses, rather than patching up old ones, 
may be wise as a temporary measure. It in no way lessens the 
desirability of reconditioning as soon as possible many old cottages, 
which are structurally sound as well as externally charming, but 
whose internal condition is often dismal in the extreme and by 
urban standards uninhabitable. An additional complication is the 
determined opposition of agricultural workers, recentlv rea 
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to the reconditioning of tied cottages. Indeed, as tied cottages 
fall into desuetude, the pressure on accommodation in the villages 
will become still greater. 

Faced with this situation, Mr Bevan has declared his willing- 
ness to break with traditional building methods. The partial use 
of prefabrication is to be especially encouraged in rural areas, 
and suitable types of steel-framed houses are being evolved for 
rural use. Mr Bevan has even dared to suggest the introduction 
of rural skyscrapers, by which he means tall or multi-storeyed 
suildings, mainly as a means of avoiding urban sprawl. To 
ais suggestion that a “skyscraper” can be as pleasing and 
satisfying as a church steeple, the only possible retort is 
yes, but will it? So long as sites are carefully chosen, this 
idea has limited possibilities as a means of housing childless 
families or week-enders ; but flats for families with children, 
which are an unavoidable necessity in the town, should surely 
find no place at all in the countryside. 

\ x *x * 


A National Hospital Service ? 


Inspired reports suggest that the Government’s first decision 
on the form of its proposed national health service will be con- 
cerned with the hospitals. But it is far from clear from the reports 
what exactly is to happen. “Voluntary hospitals to go” say 
the headlines of the popular press, presumably because the 
Labour party’s proposals for a national health service envisage 
the local authorities taking over the control of the, voluntary 
hospitals. 

If, however, the Government’s hospital plan goes no farther 
than this, st will achieve little or nothing at the cost of a great 
deal of resentment and bitterness. As a leading article on page 
668 points out, the finances of the voluntary hospitals have 
become very shaky, especially now that their income from con- 
tributory schemes is to be taken away from them by the social 
insurance plan. The more they have to rely on grants from the 
Exchequer and the local authorities, the nearer comes the time 
when they cease to be really independent. But even if it is 
conceded that the voluntary hogpitals will have to go—though a 
distinction should always be made between the small local 
voluntary hospital and the teaching hospitals—it is becominy 
increasingly clear that the local authority hospitals ought to go 
with them. Without exception, the Ministry of Health’s Hospital 
Surveys, now being published, show that the natural catchment 
area of a hospital rarely, if ever, coincides with bocal government 
boundaries. And if the finances of voluntary hospitals are shaky 
what about the future of local government fiance, which is being 
increasingly encumbered -by new obligations? 

In drawing up a plan for a hospital service, the Government 
should bear two considerations in mind. The first is that a 
national hospital service, financed from central funds and planned 
over wide areas, each of which should, if possible, include a 
university centre with a medical school, would be easier to staff, 
more economical to run, and would allow more freedom of choice 
to the patient. The second is that if the voluntary hospitals as 
such disappear, their method of organising their medical staffs 
should be preserved, and adopted by the public hospitals. 
No worse prospect for the hospital service can be envisaged than 
that the hierarchical system of the municipal hospitals, with the 
administrative post of medical superintendent at the top, should 


become standardised. 
* * * 


Problems in Burma 
The reversion from military to civil government in Burma is 

not going smoothly. The Governor, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, 
has the difficult task of leading the country through the last stages 
to full self-government. At the outset, he has come up against the 
discrepancy between British estimates of what is humanly possible 
in political reorganisation and regeneration and Burmese 
impatience of colonial harness. 

This discrepancy lies at the root of the trouble over the appoint- 
ment of an Executive Council. A new political movement, the 
anti-fascist People’s Freedom League, is claiming very wide support 
throughout the country. Only the elections, still not expected for 
some time, can prove or disprove its claims, Meanwhile the 
Governor has to appoint advisory Executive and Legislative 
Councils to carry on the administration. The People’s Freedom 
League has made claims for a majority of seats and has asked 
specifically for the Home portfolio. It has also made clear that 
its representatives on the Counc‘l must report back to the party 
leaders. This was more than the Governor could swallow, and he 
has accordingly set up a small Council of 10, consisting mainly of 
pre-war Ministers and public servants with a sprinkling of 
minority representatives, wh ch excludes the League, but which 
they may join later, on less d c*atoral terms. 
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What will be the outcome of this situation it is difficult, from 
this distance, to say. But there seems an obvious danger that the 
Governor is under-estimating the support of the League and ask- 
ing for trouble. After all, the situation is not unlike that of the 
newly-liberated countries of Europe, where in many cases the 
resistance movement (to which the People’s Freedom League 
corresponds) is far more divided. It can be questioned, therefore, 
whether, to avoid a deadlock which would help no one and worsen 
feelings on both sides, the Governor would not be well advised to 
be less adamant—at least until after the elections. Although there 
are few illusions left in Burma over the reality of Japanese- 
sponsored “independence,” yet the British administration has 
still to prove that its intentions are genuine. To set out on the 
wrong foot at a time of great political unrest all over Southern 
Asia is to court trouble, particularly as the arms hidden in Burma 
for use against the Japanese are still unsurrendered. As the Free- 
dom League may be the only authority able to call them in, the 
present situation should not be taken too lightly. 


* x x 


The Soulbury Constitution 


The Colonial Office has decided that the only way to give 
Ceylon constitutional promotion which would not be detrimental 
to the interests of the minority communities is to accept the 
general terms of the Soulbury Commission’s proposals (discussed 
in The Economist of October 13, 1945, page §22). There wiil be 
a few modifications: the Governor’s title will not be altered to 
Governor-General ; Ceylon will remain within the jurisdiction of 
the Colonial Office; and the Imperial Government will retain 
the power to legislate for Ceylon by order-in-council, which will 
include, if necessary, the suspension of the constitution. But in 
the main Ceylon’s constitution will, as the Soulbury Commission 
proposed, be based on universal franchise, which is already in 
force, on an Upper and Lower Howse and on the institution of a 
Cabinet system which will give the Ministers full responsibility 
in all matters of internal affairs subject to the retention of certain 
reserved powers for the Governor. 

This new constitution is not likely to please either of the two 
big communities in Ceylon, the Sinhalese and the Tamils. The 
Sinhalese will not consider that it goes far enough towards 
Dominion status. The Tamils, on the other hand, will object to 
being placed permanently in a politically subordinate position to 
the Sinhalese. There are no signs yet of party differences growing 
up in Ceylon. The House of Representatives will reflect the 
numerical strength of the communities, and the Cabinet will 
consist, for an apparently indefinite period, of the largest com- 
munity—the Sinhalese. The White Paper (Cmd. 6690) giving the 
Colonial Office’s decision claims that the interests of the minorities 
will be safeguarded by the Upper House, which will impede 
precipitate legislation, by the Public Services Commission, to be 
nominated and appointed by the Governor as an impartial body, 
which will recommend appointments to the public services, and 
by the Governor’s reserve powers. The Tamils, however, will 
reply that in the past discrimination against minorities has not 
so much taken the form of adverse legislation as of less overt 
administrative action. 
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Thus it cannot be pretended that the new constitution solves 
the fundamental problem of constitutional reform in the dependent 
Empire—how progress towards self-government can be achieved 
while at the same time the interests of minorities are safeguarded. 
The Colonial Office is boldly adhering to the principle that has 
been behind constitutional reform in Ceylon for the last twenty 
years: that it is better to go forward, even at some expense to 
the minorities, than to go back, in the hope that greater responsi- 
bility will help to break down communalism and engender a true 
nationalism. Some day the hope may be justified ; one can only 
say that the experience of the last fourteen years points in exactly 
the opposite direction. 


* * * 


The Effect of Bombing 


The contribution made by the Allied air forces to victory 
will be one of the most hotly disputed subjects of military dis- 
cussion for years to come. The “Bomber Command School” 
can be expected to argue that air-power would have been able to 
deliver the knock-out blow to Germany if only it had been given 
more latitude for independent strategk bombing. This school 
will certainly argue that Bomber Command secured a quick and 
“ cheap ” victory, even though it was not given enough rope to 
be able to prove its full worth. The critics of Bomber Command 
will stick to the mere orthodox view that air-power (at least in 
the pre-atomic age) played only an auxiliary, though no doubt a 
powerful, réle ; and that the ambition of some of its readers to 
win the war more or less independently of the other services 
was pure fantasy. 

The United States Strategic Bombing Survey has now pro- 
vided the first factual contribution to this discussion in the form 
of a summary report on its investigations in Germany. The most 
remarkable fact about the report is that it leads to no clear-cut 
conclusion. Indeed both military schools may readily refer to it 
in support of their views. The survey has, however, thrown into 
sharp relief one conclusion, in which the economist and the 
politician will be more interested than the military expert. It 
shows that strategic bombing has Lit the workers incomparably 
harder than the machines in Germany’s economy. The real victim 


of air warfare is the civilian population, which suffers far more 
than industry. 


The number (of Germans) in the western zones only made home- 
less aggregates 7,500,000. The principal German cities have been 
largely reduced to hollow walls and piles of rubble. German industry 
is bruised and temporarily paralysed. 

“ Bruised and temporarily paralysed” is the accurate description. 
It confirms the estimates that have appeared in The Economist, 
according to which only 30 per cent of the heavily bombed steel 
industries in the Ruhr area (and only 15 per cent of those indus- 
tries in the US zene) have beea permanently destroyed, while only 
20 per cent of the Ruhr coal mines and a negligible proportion of 
the chemical industries have suffered more than superficial damage. 
The present report states that only about 20 per cent of the 
bombs aimed at precision targets fell within the target areas, 
which means that perhaps 80 per cent of the bomb-loads were 
jettisoned on adjacent residential quarters. 


* * * 

The analysis of the effects of bombing on particular industries 
is very illuminating indeed. Of the famous battle of the ball- 
bearing industry it is said that 


there is no evidence that the attacks . . . had any measurable effect 
on essential war production. 
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The aircraft industries figured among the top priority targets ; 
and yet 


during the whole year of 1944 the German Air Force is reported 
to have accepted a total of 39,807 aircraft of all types, compared 
with 8,295 in 1939, and 15,596 in 1942 before the plants suffered any 
attack, 
Mysteriously enough, for reasons which have not yet been ex- 
plained, “on D-day the Luftwaffe had only 80 operational planes 
with which to oppose the invasion.” On the other hand, the attacks 
on the synthetic oil industry were an amazing, and a most decisive, 
success. In 1944 


output of aviation petrol dropped from 175,000 tons in April to 
30,000 tons in July and 5,000 tons in September. . . . Consumption 
of oil exceeded production from May, 1944, on. Accumulated stocks 

were rapidly used up, and in six months were practically exhausted. 
The effect of the bombing on the morale of the civilian population 


was also important ; the report states that 


the people lost faith in the prospect of victory, in their leaders and 
in the promises and propaganda to which they were subjected. Most 
of all they wanted to end the war. . . . There was some increase in 
active political dissidence—in 1944 one German in every thousand 
was arrested for a political offence. 
The reduction of the German cities to a shambles certainly 
softened Germany’s will to resist and helped to speed up victory. 
It has also made it much more difficult to win the peace. And it 
may be argued that the contribution of Bomber Command towards 
winning the war has been far less decisive than the obstacle it has 
created to winning the peace. “ War is too serious an affair to be 
left to the generals,” Said Clemenceau. “And to air-chief- 
marshals,” he would perhaps have added if he were still alive. 


Shorter Notes 


An illuminating evemt took place in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. On the question of the necessity for a three-day 
waiting period for benefit under the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Bill, the Government suffered its first defeat, and at the 
hands of its own supporters. The Opposition refrained from 
voting. Only by their support could the Government have carried 
their point. 

* 


The time has apparently passed when strikes began with the 
breakdown of negotiating machinery and then pursued a recog- 
nised and familiar course. Recent and current strikes tend 
to have certain novel features. The dock strike is a case in 
point: it lacked Union support and the usual strike trappings. 
It has come to a most unusual ending. Probably never before 
has the House of Commons echoed a call from a strike com- 
mittee to end a strike, as it did last week, when Mrs Braddock 
gave her “order” for the dockers to return to work on the 
basis of a 30 days’ truce, a qualification which is recognised 
neither by the Union nor by the Government. 

* 


Mr Churchill’s questions in the House of Commmons last week 
about the strength of the armed forces in the various theatres 
eventually elicited a limited reply On November 1st, Mr Morri- 
son stated that there are about 2,300,000 officers and men™in the 
three Services overseas, and about 2,160,000 serving at home, 
including those under training. It js clearly in the public interest 
that the numbers serving overseas should be subdivided, at least 
into East and West of Suez, so that criticism of the working 
of the demobilisation scheme should be as informed as possible, 
and the Opposition should press for the release of these figures. 


a 


Mr Casey has resigned his Governorship of Bengal. It is re- 
ported that there was an understanding that he should be re- 
leased when the Far Eastern war was over. He returns to Aus- 
tralian politics, and his place is taken by Mr F. J. Burrows, who 
has risen from railway porter to Governor via trade unionism, 
Labour Party executive, and Soulbury Cammission. 


Road accidents in September resulted in 452 people being 
killed and 3,184 seriously injured, compared with 478 and 2,668 
respectively in September, 1944. A new national safety cam- 
paign has been undertaken by the Government, local authorities 
and the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. Launching 
it, the Minister of War Transport said that at the present rate 
of accidents one person in seven was destined, sooner or later, t0 
become a road casualty, and that one child in thirty would meet 
with a road accident before his school days were over. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Wage Issue 


in Reconversion 


(By a Labour Correspondent) 


A MERICAN labour sees many issues in the reconversion of 

war-time industry and activities to a peace-time basis, but it 
is concentrating most attention on wages as the key to the pro- 
blem. Wages have been brought into the limelight by the drastic 
cuts in “ take-home pay.” Long hours of work have been replaced 
by the 40-hour week maximum, or less, with a resultant loss of 
“time-and-a-half” for overtime work. In the absence of over- 
time pay and special incentives, wage earners are feeling the full 
force of the rise,in the cost of living since 1939. The wage fight 
is seen by labour as the crux of the drive to provide full employ- 
ment for the post-war years, since !abour believes full mass pro- 
duction by industry and full operation of agriculture to be 
possib’e only on condition that a high purchasing power is widely 
distributed. 


The wage issue is raised in an atmosphere complicated by the 
increasing tide of ex-soldiers returning to the employment pool, 
the small hope for tax relief to the individual, the pressure to 
remove price conjrols on consumer goods and rents, the public 
pressure for compulsory arbitration and labour-curbing laws, 
and the manceuvring of industry and business to reduce the 
power of unions. 

The demands put forward by unions in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations for increases to compensate for loss in take- 
home pay generally propose a 30 per cent wage increase ; in the 
American Federation of Labour the demand varies from 20 to 30 
per cent in the different crafts, with many of them linking the 
increase with a stipulation for a less-than-40-hour week. Many 
unions, like the AFL railroad shopcrafts and the CIO rubber 
workers, combine their demands with a reduction in hours to the 
36-hour week. The railway brotherhoods are asking for an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, or $2.50 a day, whichever is the greater. 


The case of the automobile workers has been stated by Mr 
Richard Frankensteen, vice-president of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). The auto worker’s wage, he says, has been 
frozen since 1942 while his cost of living has risen 50 per cent 
and while the industry has been “piling up staggering 
profits.” He maintains that the industry has comfortable 
rolls of profit fat out of which wage increases can be 
paid without any increase in prices; the union is defi- 
nitely opposed to price increases, especially since increases in 
efficiency of production actually cut production costs whenever 
wage rates go up. Mr Frankensteen cites figures released by the 
War Production Board, indicating that 42 industries estimate 
post-war output per worker at 40 per cent above pre-war aver- 
ages. “ Wage increases to workers now will help build the pur- 
chasing power necessary to keep all our industries at full pro- 
duction in the years ahead,” Mr Frankensteen said. 

Mr Philip Murray, president of the CIO, has been making a 
Similar case for the steel workers’ claim for a $2.00-a-day in- 
crease. Never before, he says, has the steel industry been so rich. 
For five years of war production they have charged the American 
people over $2 billion dollars in profits, open and concealed. A 
total of $765 million more has been paid out to stockholders. 
Contrast this with the financial position of 475,000 steel workers. 
In five years they have accumulated only $285 million in savings, 
or $600 a worker. For every dollar the steel workers have been 
able to save after meeting the high cost of living, the steel in- 
dustry has accumulated $4 after mecting the high war-time 
rates of taxation. In addition, the steel companies will receive 
Over $200 million in statutory refunds of excess profits 
taxes, and they can obtain $145 million from the US Treasury 
if their operations drop to break-even point, and even larger re- 
funds if they suffer operating losses—refunds that are very much 
greater than the $115 million in net profits (after taxes) which 
they averaged before the war. Over and above net profits, ac- 
cording to Mr Murray, the companies have set aside vast sums 


_ each year, before profits were computed for tax purposes, to re- 


Place worn-out machinery and equipment and to cover deple- 
tion of resources and to carry debts. In the five peace-time years 


the companies set aside $700 million for these purposes, 
but during the war years they set aside $1,387 million despite 
the big increase in undistributed profits, reserves and dividends. 
Moreover, the steel companies increased their assets 22 per cent 
between 1940 and 1944, against only 4 per cent between 1935 
and 1940. 

The case of the railroad brotherhoods has been put by Mr 
Alexander F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. In the war, 500,000 fewer railroad workers, with about 
one-third less equipment, handled twice as much freight and 
passenger traffic as was handled in the days of World War I. 
According to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, the unit cost of 
revenue traffic decreased from 1939 to 1944 by I1.4 per cent. 
Revenue freight ton miles per worker increased 49.5 per cent, 
while revenue passenger miles per worker increased 246.6 pet 
cent. This, Mr Whitney says, indicates that railroad labour is get- 
ting less than a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. The railroads, 
he says, can well meet the increases claimed. Class I roads from 
1941 to 1944 averaged $736 million in yearly profits after pay- 
ment of wages, rentals, taxes and other charges. Profits for 1945 
are estimated at $640 million. In addition to these profits are 
further millions in hidden profits. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission reported in 1943 that the roads were charging to 
amortisation $133 million a year against normal peace-time de- 
preciation charges of $23 million. Even allowing for accelerated 
wear and tear during the war, the Commission concluded that 
combined depreciation at most would not exceed $83 million. 

The position of labour in other fields is indicated by the 
claims stated in these three industries. To contend against low 
pay in service and consumer goods industries, labour supports 
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legis:ation to establish a standard minimum of 65 cents instead 
of the present 40 cent minimum, pointing out the need to attract 
workers to the industries which offer the greatest opportunities 
for added employment. 3 

The employment issue is closely tied to the wage issue, with 
complications growing out of the extensive layoffs, the return of 
ex-servicemen, the numbers of immigrant workers in industrial 
centres, and the numbers of women in the working force. The 
layoffs are most notable in the aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries, where there is no chance for the plants or yards to re- 
convert to any peacetime work which will give emp‘oyment to 
more than a small fraction of the workers employed in wartime. 
Labour believes these permanent layoffs have emphasised the 
obligation of industry to expand, to develop new products and to 
provide new employment opportunities. The situation has in- 
creased the demand for a work week shorter than the generally 
recognised “ normal” 40-hour week, to create more jobs. It has 
likewise increased the pressure by labour for full-employment 
legislation to make employment on public works available when 
necessary to mitigate unemployment. It has further increased 
demands for higher unemployment compensation, up to $25 a 
week, and extension of the period of payments to a maximum 
of 26 weeks. 

One of the most troublesome issues of reconversion is the 
status of returning ex-servicemen. Labour has generally accepted 
the veterans back into the unions, crediting their dues as paid 
up; it has accepted returning non-union veterans into unions 
without payment of initiation fees ; it has given veterans the 
seniority they would have had, had they remained at work 
throughout their war service. But the idea of a super-seniority 
for veterans is disrupting unions and labour forces in many 
plants. War-expanded plants frequently have two or three. mes 
as many returning veterans as they had pre-war employees. 
Since many plants failed to classify replacement employees ori- 
ginally as temporary employees and the replacements were then 
drafted, they face the possibility of firing all their long seniority 
employees, and of having a continual disruption in the working 
force from the veterans’ pushing one another out of jobs. 


American Notes 


General Marshall and Demobilisation 


General Marshall has deplored the fact that demobilisation 
in the United States has become “the disintegration not only 
oi the armed forces but apparently of all conception of world 
responsibility.” It is mot an over-rapid rate of demobilisation 
which the General was criticising, for on an earlier occasion he 
said demobilisation was entirely determined by transportation 
facilities and by the availability of trained administrative per- 
sonnel. Indeed, demobilisation has been criticised as sharply in 
the United States as it has in Britain and on the same grcunds 
—though with much less rezson. 

What General Marshall criticised was the national and legisla- 
tive attitudes accompanying demobilisation and growing out of it. 
In Congress there is no mistaking a fresh wave of isolationism 
which found strength in the possession of the atomic bomb, and 
has been further stimulated by the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. Another budding source of isolationism is -said to lie 
in the homesick army awaiting transportation. As compensation 
for the frustration they share with all soldiers waiting to go home, 
the American army on the whole is said to find anything non- 
American increasingly distasteful. There is said to be a growing 
tendency to lump the French, the British, the Russians, Poles and 
Czechs all together, to be discarded when the ship docks at home. 
As propagandists, returning soldiers should not be under- 
estimated. 

If there is public confusion over the requirements of a post- 
war military programme, it must be admitted that it has been 
well nourished. Bills for peacetime conscription and for fixing 
the size of the postwar army and navy are before Congress, while 
at the same time pressure is being exerted to test an atomic bomb 
on the remnants of the Japanese fleet to determine its effect on a 
modern naval force. Although affection and respect for General 
Marshall continue undiminished, further confusion over his re- 
commendations for national defence is understandable. For after 
discussing in considerable detail the avtomatically manipulated 
rockets and atomic explosives—“ beyond the wildest imagination ” 
—with which the next war would be fought, he proposed universal 
military service, with a trained reserve of four million men, so 
that “ we can move armies of men ” to seize the sites from which 
the enemy launches his attacks. 
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«Have Not’’ America 


The very forthright Mr Ickes has now listed the United 
States, along with Germany and Japan, as one of the “ have-not” 
nations of the world, no longer in the category of the British 
Empire and the Soviet Union as a “have.” Within half 4 
century, it appears, America could be transformed into a purely 
agricultural community. . 

In the United States it is not considered rude, even among 
Mr Ickes’s admirers, to call a statement of his nonsense, for the 
Secretary of the Interior usually employs his nonsense for a pur- 
pose and with a complete lack of self-consciousness. This time 
he is apparently embarking on a vast programme designed io 
restore some of the vital mineral resources which were “ bank- 
rupted ” during the war. Between January I, 1940, and January 
1, 1945, Mr Ickes claims that five billion tons of minerals were 
“torn from the earth,” leaving only nine major minerals which, 
at the 1935-1939 rate of use, may be expected to last 100 years 
or more. The peacetime supply of petroleum, lead, zinc, su!phur, 
nickel, tin, platinum, asbestos, tungsten, manganese and bauxite 
is not expected to last more than 35 years. Mr Ickes contends, 
in typical “Have Not” fashion, that America’s military forces 
must grow in proportion to her dependence upon outside sources 
of supply. “ 


Since Mr Ickes has brought the matter up, it may be as well 
to document the extent to which America is a “Have” in a 
matter of more immediate urgency than minerals—namely, food. 
The present level of consumption in Great Britain is far from 
being an irreducible minimum, but it may perhaps serve as a 
measure of the dividing line between “ Haves ” and “ Have Nots.” 
According to the Combined Food Board’s figures, civilian con- 
sumption in 1944 amounted to 3,215 calories per day per head in 
the United States and 2,923 in the United Kingdom. The margin 
of 292 calories, when multiplied by a population of 138 million, 
gives a total of 40,296 million calories per day—enough, at the 
Military Government minimum level of 2,000 per head, to keep 
20,148,000 persons from starvation. Similar calculations for indi- 
vidual foodstuffs show that America is a “Have” in meat to 
the extent of 6,555 million Ibs. per annum, in fats and oils to the 
extent of §38 million Ibs. per annum, and in milk solids to the 
extent of 2,374 million Ibs. per annum. 

It is for the American people alone to decide what they shall 
do with their own. But if they call themselves a “ Have Not” 
nation they must not expect to get anything but rather embittered 
laughter in return. 

ww a x 


Hunger or a Free Press 


There has been an atmosphere of unreality about the 
Unrra debates in Congress that is in sharp contrast to the 
painful fact that ninety million Europeans may be near starvation 
this winter. And thus far the legislation has merely covered what 
might be called the payment of a bill due: the appropriation of 
$550 million which is the balance of the $1,350 million, authorised 
for Unrra by an overwhelming majority of votes a year and a 
nalf ago. Over Administration protests, the House has sent to the 
Senate a Bill which contains a limitation making the funds avail- 
able only to countries in which American reporters are free 10 
report on and investigate the use of Unrra funds. 

The Bill contains other restrictions which indicate that its 
framers were strongly influenced by a report issued by an un- 
official group which goes by the name of the House Republican 
Food Study Committee. Under these qualifications, if enacted, no 
relief supplies would be shipped to any country except China 
after December 31, 1946, and none to China after March 31, 1947 ; 
the use of agricultural commodities would be restricted as far as 
possible to those in surplus; and no funds might be used after 
December 30, 1945, unless Unrra certified that recipient coun- 
tries had agreed to disclose all information on trade and barter 
agreements and on exports. 

It is said to be a source of embarrassment to Mr Byrnes, the 
Secretary of State, that his recent profession of sympathy for the 
Governments in Eastern Europe should have received so sharp 
a rebuff. In a letter to Mr Cannon, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, who called the Press restriction 
“captious and inappropriate,” Mr Byrnes “ new restric 
tive conditions” in Unrra legislation that might deny relief 
to millions of human beings. Mr Byrnes stressed the inadvisability 
of including provisions for the movement of correspondents. 


enough, it was Mr Byrnes who originall y set forth © 


y ot 
“Freedom of the Press” by American definition as a political 
condition for the recognition of Rumania and Hungary. 
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- From the “free press” condition for Unrra it is but a short 
step to the plan recently discussed by a group of Republicans 
to restrict foreign loans and credits to nations which give American 
reporters full access to news abroad. And it is not a great distance 
to the loan policy recommended by Mr Hoover, who holds that 
“We should not subsidise social experiments or pay for propa- 
ganda to upset our Government.” It must be remembered that 
even the mild reforms instituted by Mr Roosevelt were considered 
by Mr Hoover to constitute a threat to the US form of govern- 


ent. 
" * * x 


Hollywood Goes to Court 


The Government has reopened its seven-year-old anti-trust 
suit against eight major moving picture companies in an attempt 
once and for all to divorce the producers from the distribution and 
exhibition of films. While it is true that producers have come to 
adopt a somewhat offhand attitude toward the anti-trust actions 
that independent exhibitors are constantly bringing against 
them, there are signs that here at last they recognise a serious 
opponent, The most picturesque evidence was a bevy of Hollywood 
presidents and vice-presidents who recently descended upon 
Washington willing to make concessions on almost every point 
at issue rather than amputate their producing organisations from 
the highly profitable distribution and exhibition functions, which 
have been called “ the tail that wags the dog.” , 

The original action, which was initiated by the Government on 
July 1, 1938, resulted in an agreement, concluded in 1940 for a 
period of three years, in which the producers agreed to abandon 
“block booking” and to sell films in groups of five ; to curtail 
their acquisition of theatre outlets ; to establish arbitration pro- 
cedures for exhibitors and to undertake various other comparatively 
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painless reforms. Now Mr Clark, the new Attorney-General, who 
in the past has adopted a rather gentle attitude toward the pro- 
ducers, has inherited the case from his predecessor, Mr Biddle, and 
is under strong pressure from the independent producers, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors, to carry it through to its conclusion this 
time. The defendants, whose case is being stated before a special 
court of three federal judges by a group of the most highly paid 
corporation lawyers in the country, are Paramount Pictures, Loews 
Inc., RKO Radio Pictures Inc., Warner Brothers Inc., Twentieth 
Century-Fox Pictures Inc., Columbia Pictures Corp., United 
Artists and Universal Pictures Corp. Inc. 

A new figure in the picture, and a threatening one for the pro- 
ducers, is Mr Donald Nelson, the former chairman of the War 
Production Board and now head of the independent producers’ 
organisation. It is just possible that Mr Nelson, fresh from 
Washington, might throw his influence toward a type of govern- 
ment control similar to that exercised. over radio by the Federal 
Communications Commission—a possibility that has always been 
an occupational nightmare of the Hollywood producers. 

The defendants, who during the past ten years have received 
more than 70 per cent of all film rentals plus almost 50 per cent 
of box-office revenue, claim that severance of their exhibition and 
distribution arms would create “chaos” and “strike down the 
quality of their pictures.” Also, it would involve the loss “ of over 
$100 million a year in export business.” Their “ backs are to the 
wall,” their counsel insist, because of “ discriminatory legislation ” 
in Great Britain, France and Czechoslovakia. But even the most 
skilful and costly arguing cannot alter the fact that the system of 
undiscriminating and non-selective sale of films is largely respon- 
sible for the colossal mediocrity of much of Hollywood’s output 
and for much of the “ discriminatory legislation” of which the 
producers complain. Moreover, the Big Eight themselves have not 
been entirely innocent of discrimination against foreign films. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The ILO in Transition 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


T™ twenty-seventh International Labour Conference, which 
has just concluded its session in Paris, has been somewhat 
hampered by uncertainty about the future of the ILO. This un- 
certainty clouded the atmosphere, and lent a certain air of remote- 
ness to the proceedings. From the point of view of the ILO 
itself, there is not, indeed there has never been, any doubt that 
it would continue to exist, and the Paris meeting has served to 
seaffirm its determination not only to carry on, but to extend 
its activities. Forty-eight states—a record number which included 
three new members—were represented by 167 delegates with 303 
substitutes and advisers. This compares with 46 states repre- 
sented by 154 delegates and 98 substitutes and advisers at the 
last pre-war conference held in Geneva in 1939. This does not 
look like closing down, The Paris conference was far from 
being a funeral service—if anything it was more like a new 
christening, for the organisation has given ample evidence of its 
desire for rejuvenation. It has adopted a massive programme of 
work, and the three technical reports which have emerged from 
the conference—on employment policies, colonial standards and 
children’s welfare—contain enough proposals to keep the ILO 
more than fully occupied for many years to come. 

The ILO is passing through a transitional phase, and until the 
United Nations have met and the Economic and Social Council 
has been definitely established, there is bound to be an element 
of uncertainty about its position. Considerable disappoinument was 
felt at the absence of any specific reference to the ILO in the 
San Francisco Charter, but at the game time it is recognised that 
the Charter is wide enough and general enough to permit of its 
inclusion. For these reasons the proceedings of the 1945 con- 
ference have been dominatd by constitutional and organisational 
assues, and a number of important alterations to the original 
constitution have been adopted. The revision has four main objec- 
tives, first, to negotiate the terms of the ILO’s inclusion in the 
United Nations, second!y, to sever all connections with the old 

e of Nations, thirdly, to safeguard its position in the 
transition iod until the negotiations have been concluded ; 


and, fourthly, to improve its own machinery and procedure so 


as to ensure maximum efficiency and flexibility to meet the 
meeds of the post-war period. The report of the constitutional 
committee, to which the detailed work of revision was referred, 
after welcoming the Charter and pledging the ILO’s full support 
in achieving the common objectives of peace and social security, 
confirms the organisation’s determination to enter into relation- 
ship with the United Nations on mutually satisfactory terms, and 
authorises its governing body to enter into an agreement with the 
United Nations with this end in view. The ILO has formulated 
its own terms, or, at any rate, its “desiderata”; it wants to 
retain a large measure of autonomy, with direct access to Govern- 
ments, and to the General Assembly of the United Nations, and 
it insists on the maintenance of its special character as a tripartite 
organisation. For its part the ILO has evinced its readiness to 
make the necessary alterations which would facilitate its inclusion 
in the United Nations. It has decided to set wp a small “ working 
party ” consisting of six Government delegates, with three em- 
ployers’ and three workers’ delegates to work out the details of 
co-operation. The constitution is being revised so as to omit alli 
«eferences to the League of Nations, and to open membership 
of the ILO to all the United Nations. : 

These revisions, it is still hoped, will make it possible eventu- 
ally for Russia to rejoin the ILO. The Russian difficulty has been 
implicitly rather than explicitly recognised, and curiously enough, 
Russia in absentio has been very much present at the conference. 
There has been no response from Moscow to repeated overtures 
and invitations, but the ILO is very anxious to welcome back the 
Russians, and understandably so, since the absence of one of the 
major industrial powers of the world is a real weakness in an 
international labour organisation. The Soviet attitude to the ILO 
has been well defined—the organisation was too closely identified 
with Geneva and the League, while its tripartite structure is not 
applicable in Russia, and frequently led to difficulties. 

Apart from revising its constitution, and winding up certain 
formalities connected with the separation from the League, the 
ILO has taken steps to improve its procedure and machinery. 
Two important developments, which were already projected at 
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Philadelphia last year, and on which good progress has been made 
in the interval, are the creation of international industrial com- 
mittees and the organisation of regional activities. The first seven 
industrial committees are being set up for inland transport, coal 
mining, textiles, iron and steel production, the metal trades, petro- 
leum production and refining, and building, civil engineering and 
public works, and other industries will be covered at a later stage. 
As with the ILO itself, the committees are on a tripartite basis, 
but they will be much more technical and specialist than the 
general body. Their terms of reference are wide, and their imme- 
diate agenda is to consider “the social problems of the industry 
during the period of transition . . . and future international co- 
operation concerning social policy and its economic foundations in 
the industry.” 
The scheme for holding regional conferences which was 
originally mooted at Philadelphia should likewise be of some 
practical value. A conference of Latin American states will be 
_held next spring, and further conferences have been planned for 
the Far East, the Near and Middle East and for India. Many of 
these countries have experienced the dislocating effects of tapid 
industrialisation, especially during the war years when they were 
cut off from their normal sources of supplies, and their problems, 
which are so different from those confronting the older capitalist 
nations, can with advantage be tackled on a regional basis. 
These developments, valuable as they may prove to be, will 
not go far enough in the direction of strengthening and improvin 
the ILO machinery. There are two major weaknesses in the I 
which prevent it from being as effective an international instru- 
ment as it might be. One is the cumbersome machinery for taking 
- decisions. The governing body consists of 32 members—16 
Government delegates and 8 representatives each of the employers 
and workers. This body tends to become unwieldy and incapable 
of taking rapid decisions, and it might be an advantage to set 
up some sort of steering committee to deal with the day- 
to-day business. The only danger in such a proposal would be 
that it might tend to undermine the democratic character of the 
organisation by narrowing the field of responsibility, but this is 
a risk worth taking in the iftterests of efficient organisation. The 
other and more fundamental problem is the slow pace at which 
the ILO moves. This is perhaps inevitable in dealing with a large 
number of states at different levels of social and economic pro- 
gress, so that the pace tends to become that of the ‘slowest rather 
than the fastest. This, of course, is one of the reasons why the 
workers’ side is always bringing pressure to accelerate procedure. 
There is no doubt that the establishment of an effective world 
trade union federation has given great encouragement to the 
workers’ side, and one of the most striking features of the ILO 
conference has been the active part played by the workers’ group. 
The protest at the presence of the Argentine delegation, in which 
Leon Jouhaux, Lombardo Toledano and Joseph Hallsworth were 
the moving spirits, was an example of the workers’ influence, for 
it led to the unanimous decision to exclude the Argentine workers’ 
delegate. This was largely a political decision of a kind which is 
unprecedented in the annals of the ILO. The workers’ group also 
protested at the fact that five nations were represented only by 
their Governments—which was contrary to the tripartite character 
of the conference. Another proposal, to which the workers’ side 
attached considerable importance, was for an increase in their 
representation. Before the war there was generally a tendency for 
Governments and employers to outvote the workers. But the 
proposal for equal seats for Governments, employers and workers 
is not altogether appropriate ; since the Governments have the 
responsibility for carrying out conference recommendations, it 
“seems logical that they should have the largest voting power. 


The Main Task 


Perhaps the most urgent task facing the ILO is to improve 
ihe methods for ensuring that recommendations or conventions 
are adopted. Sir John Forbes Watson, British employers’ dele- 
gate, analysing the number of conventions ratified, showed that 
out of a total of 67 between 1919 and 1939 47 states had ratified 
fewer than 20. Some countries had ratified fewer than 10, includ- 
ing the United States and South Africa; on the other hand, 
Britain topped the list with 34 ratifications to its credit. The 
existing method of reporting on the progress of ratification by 
individual Governments enables the ILO to take stock year by 
year, but it does not give any indication of whether conventions 
are being applied in practice. There is clearly a field for a much 
closer check—one proposal is that Governments should be asked 
to explain the reason for the non-ratification of conventions, and 
it has also been suggested that much closer inspection should be 
made. These poposals, however, might be very difficult to enforce 
in practice. 
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Though much of the time and most of the preoccupations 3 
the Paris conference were taken up with constitutional and struc. 
tural problems, the conference achieved a large and creditable 
measure of solid work. It was natural in this first post-war cop. 
ference, meeting in Paris after years of “ exile” in Montreal, thar 
European problems should have bulked large in the discussions 
At the same time, it was noticeable that the balance of forces 
seems to have shifted away from Europe to the New World and 
that the most vigorous and forceful contributions should have 
been made by speakers from America and Latin America. As 
at the world TUC three weeks before, colonial questions were 
much to the fore. The recommendations of minimum standards 
in dependent territories, if put into practice, would represent a 
revolutionary advance. They would establish a social and eco- 
nomic charter for colonial countries, which would include the 
development of collective bargaining and wage-fixing machinery. 
regulation of hours, the extension of social security and insurance. 
measures for reform of land tenure, compulsory rest days, im- 
proved health and welfare arrangements, and, most revolutionary 
of all, 12 days’ annual holiday with pay, which is more advanced 
than the provision in the majority of older industrial countries, 
The British Government is, of course, the one most closely con- 
cerned with this recommendation, and as Mr Ness Edwards, 
British Government delegate, told the conference, Britain has 
already moved a considerable way in the direction of social pro- 
gress recommended by the ILO. The proposals for a convention 
to protect the conditions of employment of children and young 
workers would likewise have far-reaching effects. The recom- 
mendations include measures not only for limiting hours and 
night-work, but for regular medical inspection of young workers, 
for preventing blind-alley work, and for the development of train- 
ing and educational schemes. They represent an International 
Children’s Charter which would ensure the health and welfare 
of future generations of young workers. 

In conclusion, it can be said that in spite of the limitations and 
uncertainties about its future position, the International Labour 
Conference has been valuable. It ran with more than usual smooth- 
ness, and such difficulties as arose were disposed of in the com- 
mittees. The ILO has given proof of its title to a place in the post- 
war worid ; indeed, with its experience and traditions it would 
be very foolish to discard it. Mr Eden told the governing body 
last year that if the ILO did not exist it would be necessary to 
create it, and this statement still holds good, for the organisation 
can play a most valuable part in carrying out the social purposes 
of the San Francisco Charter. ' 


The Jugoslav Elections 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Next Sunday an electorate of 7,000,000 Jugosiavs will exercise 
its right to send 354 representatives to the Federal Assembiy 
(Narodna Skupstina) in Belgrade, and 175 representatives to the 
Assembly of Peoples (Skupstina Naroda). This electorate includes 
about half the population of Jugoslavia and is by far the largest 
ever to be accorded the vote ; women may take part for the first 
time ; in fact, all male and female citizens over the age of 18 
have the right of franchise. They will express their will by insert- 
ing a clenched right hand, holding a small rubber ball, into each 
of the funnel-shaped boxes provided for the various parties of 
the National Front and of the Opposition, dropping the ball into 
the box of their choice, and opening the empty fist to the Polling 
Committee’s inspection after the tour of the boxes is complete. 
Two balls will be provided for each elector: one for election t0 
the Federal Assembly and one for election to the Assembly o! 
Peoples. : 

Elections by secret ballot have not taken place in Jugoslavia 
since before 1929, when King Alexander established his dictator- 
ship. But much more than the mere removal of the dictatorship 
separates the Parliamentary elections of the twenties from those 
of next Sunday. In the interval the Jugoslavs have run the gamut 
of political extremism, submitted to a war and occupation that 
was terribly costly in the nation’s blood and wealth, and built up 
out of the ruins a new structure of self-government. 

The spirit of next Sunday’s electioas is that of a new start, of 
a radical break with the disastrous past. The electoral laws are 
the direct product of the experience of the war years. They were 
formulated and approved by the Provisional Parliament which 
gathered in Belgrade at the beginning of this year and held its 
formal session in the summer ; but the outline of them, and 
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the limits of the future state, was foreseen and laid down at the 
two preceding sessions of that provisional body, meeting in 
partisan-liberated territory at Bihatch in November, 1942, and at 
Yaitse in November, 1943. The end of the war has merely trans- 
ferred to the home front the pressure of revolutionary change 
which built up resistance to the occupiers during the war years. 


The Electoral Procedure 


Representation is to be proportional. One representative to the 
Federal Assembly is provided for every 40,000 electors. Successive 
lists are arranged with the aim of dealing with residual votes. 
Fach party puts up its. lists for the single constituencies ; the 
residual votes from these elections are then to be placed in a 
pool to which all the constituencies (perhaps six or eight) of an 
okrug, or district, contribute, and a due number of additional 
representatives are elected on the basis of these pooled votes. 
Any residue ot votes from the okruzna lista would then go into 
a national, pool (narodna lisia), and these wouid then be split up 
again amongst additional representatives. (It will be recalled that 
the new French systein retains all residual votes in the départe- 
ments concerned.) The procedure is complicated, and it will take 
iather longer than usual to obtain the complete results ; but it is 
claimed on behalf of it that a minimum number of votes would 
be “lost.” It should at least ensure that the minority parties are 
not left entirely without representation. 

The procedure for election to the “ Assembly of Peoples” is 
also proportional, though different in detail. This second Chamber 
iv designed to give voice to the special interests of the federated 
units which make up the “New Jugoslavia,” and to make sure 
that each of them has its due say in the councils of the Central 
Government. It is an innovation that should be worth watching 
carefully, for upon its success or failure will depend in large part 
the viability of the present regime and the removal of the old 
internecine jealousies which did so much to wreck the kingdom 
that was founded in 1919. 

Each of the six federal units—Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Slovenia, Monienegro, and Macedonia—will contribute 
25 representatives to the Assembly of Peoples ; and in addition to 
these the semi-autonomous districts of the Voivodina and of 
Kosovo-Metohija will contribute a further 15 and Io respectively, 
thus making a total of 175. (The Government had proposed to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers that Trieste, if it were given 
to Jugoslavia, should be made a federated unit with the right to 
send 25 representatives to the Assembly of Peoples.) For the 
purposes of elections, each federated unit will be treated as if 
it were a single constituency, and votes will be cast for complete 
lists of 25 candidates, there being no limit to the number of lists 
which may be presented. Residual votes are to go into a national 
pool, where they will be distributed on a proportional basis. 

Both these Chambers have an equal right to initiate, discuss 
and approve legislation ; but no legislation becomes law without 
the approval of both Chambers. The idea is that they should not 
be “lower” and “upper,” but simply different in their origin 
and approach. The Government must have a majority in both 
Chambers. One Chamber is to be free to amend the proposals 
ot the other ; but if, in that case, the initiating Chamber rejects 
the amendments so made, then a joint commission of both 
Chambers is to be formed. This commission would elect a 
committee to redraft the Bill in question, after which it is to be 
presented again to both Chambers. In the event of disagreement 
within the redrafting committee, majority and minority reports 
are to be laid before each Chamber ; and then, if disagreement 
persists, Parliament is to be dissolved and new elections held. 


The Contending Parties 


The men who will be called upon to operate this somewhat 
complicated procedure, and to put the flesh of experimental prece- 
dent on the bare bones of its legal structure, will come, for the 
most part, from parties which took an active hand in the organi- 
sation of resistance. This is important, for it is clear that no 
procedure as new and nicely balanced as this could be got to 
work unless its operators showed tact, flexibility, and stubborn- 
hess in operating it. Fortunately for them now, the organisation 
of resistance was always a hand-to-mouth affair based on a few 
well-understood principles. They developed their military and 
political organs as they went along, reshaping here and there 
where experience suggested change and improvement. This school- 
ing should stand them in good stead. 

The Government which results from this election will be a 
coalition of parties. That is a foregone conclusion, for, although 
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these parties are free to fight each other at the elections by the 
presentation of their own and mutually competitive lists, they are 
all pledged to form thereafter a Government of “the National 
Front.” (Much the same procedure, perhaps a more or less direct 
copy, is being followed by the main parties in Hungary, pledged 
as these were before the elections of November 4th to a coalition 
after competing at the polls on separate lists.) 

All the main parties of pre-war Jugoslavia support this National 
Front coalition progranime. In Slovenia, the two majority parties, 
the Clericals and the Liberals, are together in the Front, although 
one or two fractions have tended to hold back. In Croatia the 
Peasant Party (the HSS) is the mainstay of the Front by virtue of 
its established position both in the old Jugoslavia and in the 
partisan movement during the war years. Dr Macek himself is 
in exile and is in opposition to the whole regime; within the 
country Dr Subasic has now associated himself with this opposi- 
tion, and is backed by a small fraction of the party itself. The 
Bosnian-Herzegovinan Moslem Party has given its adherence to 
the Front. 

In Serbia, the Agrarians are at present split into three parts ; 
the fraction led by Dr Dragoljub Jovanovic and the fraction which 
used to be regarded as the special support of Dr Milan Gavrilovic 
(still in exile and in personal opposition to the regime) are both 
inside the Front, whilst the third fraction is now in opposition. 
Dr Milan Grol leads a fraction of the Serb-Democratic Party and 
is also in opposition. The Serbian Radicals are partly in the Kosa- 
novic fraction—the Serb Independent Democratic Party—and 
partly out of the Front ; latest reports suggest that they now wish 
to form a united Radical Party, which, it is said, would support 
the Front. The strength of the Front, and in some respects its 
begetter, the Communist Party, is putting up lists in all parts of 
the country ; and it is indeed the only party which can make a 
universal appeal and is not tied by title and tradition to one or 
other of the federated units, 


The Opposition 


This means that the bulk of political opinion is solidly for the 
Front and its programme. The opposition must rely for leader- 
ship on two or three politicians, prominent in the years before 
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the war, whose names are necessarily tarnished by association 
with the exile Government in London and its consistently Great 
Serb policy, and whose claim to speak is certainly much reduced 
in the public eye by their failure to take part in resistance during 
the war. Their present position should be seen against the per- 
spective of pre-war Jugoslavia, and especially of the period after 
1929 when even the forms of democracy had ceased to exist. 
It was precisely in that period that they made their names. They 
are men who were Ministers in the successive Governments of 
King Alexander and Prince Paul at a time when the political 
parties were little more than the private property of a handful of 
men and had ceased to represent the people who were supposed 
to vote for them. Corruption was rampant, and administration an 
affair of patronage. 

It goes without saying that the parties of the National Front 
will carry the day. As far as is known, they represent majority 
opinion in every part of the country, and it is they, and not the 
fraction parties of the opposition, which have been in touch with 
the broad masses of the people during the war. But it is still 
legitimate to inquire whether the elections will be fair, secret, and 
free of bribery and intimidation. The opposition to the National 
Front is inconsiderable, but will it get an honest chance? That 
can be answered satisfactorily only by eye-witnesses, and, as 
there is no ban on these, it is to be hoped that unprejudiced 
teports will be available. 


There may be some substance in the opposition’s claim that 
large numbers of “collaborators” or so-called “collaborators ” 
have been excluded from the electoral register. The Government 
has stated that the number of persons disqualified amounts to 
3 per cent of the total electorate. These presumably include all 
those elements which gave their support, more than tacitly, to 
the various puppet governments of the war years, and also those 
Chetnik leaders who did not respond to King Peter’s orders 
(broadcast in the latter part of 1944) to adhere to Marshal Tito. 
The fact remains that the total electorate is still far larger than 
at any previous elections. 


The new Parliament will form itself into a Constituent 
Assembly. As such, it will proceed to legalise the present de 
facto situation: Jugoslavia will be a republic, with Marshal Tito 
as its first President. Six Federated Assemblies and their respec- 
tive Executives and two subsidiary bodies (the Voivodina and 
Kosovo-Metohija) will constitute the machinery of government 
under the general direction of a federal Government and Parlia- 
ment sitting in Belgrade. 


Reconstruction Starts in 
Burma 


First impressions that the problems of reconstruction in Burma 
will be far more intractable than those in Malaya are amply con- 
firmed by detailed information now reaching London. The story 
of the six months that have elapsed since liberation is one of slow 
progress in the face of great difficulties. 

The whole country has suffered far more severely than has 
Malaya from the physical ravages of war. Whereas Singapore was 
found to be virtually undamaged, Rangoon had been subjected to 
heavy Allied bombing, and although the main target was the dock 
area, heavy destruction was also caused in the centre of the town. 
The Japanese, moreover, seem to have abandoned a substantial 
part of the town quite early in the occupation period, and many 
buildings that escaped bomb damage have suffered acutely from 
sheer neglect. Elsewhere, the scorched earth policy of the Japanese 
retreat has left a depressing trail of wreckage. Many towns, 
especially in the north, were razed flat, bridges were blown, .and 
communications paralysed. The eastern rail axis, from Rangoon 
to Mandalay, is now expected to resume working by the end of 
this year, but it is not yet possible to guess when the northward 
* arm, onwards from Mandalay, will be restored. Meanwhile, relief 

by sea transport, upon which many areas normally depend, has 
been severely handicapped by mines. Nor is there any sign yet of 
renewed operations by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, which 
formerly managed a large traffic on the vital arteries of the Irra- 
waddy and Chindwin. 


In this situation, the whole process of initial relief and restora- 
tion of order has had to depend upon air transport, which has been 
far from equal to the huge strain upon it. These transport diffi- 
culties, coupled with the great shortage of accommodation in the 
towns, help to explain the apparent harshness of the policies 
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pursued by the British Military Administration, especially in the 
currency sphere. 

Complete demonetisation of the Japanese currency, for example 
was apparently the only possible course. Advance planning, jt : 
understood, had long toyed with the possibility of a note exchange. 
whereby small holders of Japanese notes would get new currency 
at par and larger holders would convert at steeply worsening rates 
But any scheme of this kind would have required a vastly more 
complex organisation than could possibly be recreated even ove; 
a period of months. Before the war, the official currency consisted 
of a separate Burmese note issue of the Reserve Bank of India 
operating from Rangoon, although Indian rupee notes and over. 
printed Reserve Bank notes also circulated. Distribution of the 
main currency was achieved through the local Treasuries of the 
Burmese Government, one in each of the forty administrative 
districts. During the British retreat, the local currency stocks were 
mostly either burnt by the military authorities or were looted by 
Burmans and Chinese ; and upon reoccupation it was found that 
many of the Treasuries themselves had been wholly destroyed. 
Hence it was considered that the only possibility was to repudiate 
the Japanese issues entirely, and to devise such expedients as were 
practicable to give relief. 


Relief Measures 


In cases of real hardship supplies of basic necessities—particu- 
larly rice, salt and cooking oil—are being issued without payment; 
and, where possible, this system is extended to other essentials, 
such as clothing, blankets and, in the delta areas, mosquito nets. 
In the towns, too, the position has been appreciably eased by the 
decision to grant half-pay to all Government officials—and there 
were many such—for the occupation period, subject to a deduction, 
to be assessed later, for any earnings under the Japanese regime. 
A three months’ advance was made on account, pending the 
detailed calculations, immediately after reoccupation. 

In the country districts, relief has been afforded to agriculturalists 
by advances against their next season’s crops. As the agricultural 
Burman rarely achieves any savings, but on the contrary usually 
relies upon credit from the end of one harvest period to the 
beginning of the next, the hardship caused to him by the 
demonetisation of the Japanese money has probably not been 
great. The more sophisticated people, in any case, seem to have 
long assumed that repudiation would take place. Very broadly, 
therefore, it seems that the main losses have fallen upon those 
in the towns who had collaborated with the Japanese or other- 
wise largely profited from the occupation. There were, however, 
undoubted abuses at the outset, owing to inadequate reports of 
the demonetisation decree, which gave speculators from the towns 
an opportunity to unload Japanese notes in the country districts. 
The authorities evidently recognised the inadequacy of thei 
technique on this occasion, for in -he Tenasserim, where a similar 
problem arose !atex, they took vigorous steps to broadcast their 
proclamation by leaflets dropped from aircraft. 

The volume of currency displaced by these measures is put at 
Rs. 5,600 million, according to a Japanese estimate of the total 
issue at the end of August. The outstanding amount on the eve 
of the reoccupation of Rangoon was Rs. 3,500 million, which 
plainly indicates the pace at which depreciation was proceeding 
in the finai months before the Japanese surrender. Meanwhile, 
the pre-war currency is beginning to reappear. At the end of 194! 
it amounted to Rs. 21 crores, and is estimated to have risen to 
Rs. 30 crores by May, 1942. The Japanese attempted to call in 
these notes, but probably did not secure more than Rs. 1 crore. 
A further Rs. 9 crores was redeemed, under special arrangements 
made in 1942, in China. The remainder went underground, s0 
that the potential supply now is approximately equal to the pre- 
war issue; but a proportion of these notes will certainly have 
been destroyed. They are now circulating side by side with the 
British Military Administration currency. This consists of over- 
printed Reserve Bank notes, but the Proclamation made it plain 
that they are an obligation of His Majesty’s Government and not 
of the Bank. 

Now that the military administration has handed over respon- 
sibility to the Government of e Governor returned m 
the middle of October—plans are afoot for the readmission of the 
banks. The Civil Affairs Administration apparently contended 
that in the past six months there has been little useful work the 
banks could do, mainly on the ground that deposit business was 
always very smail and that the main business of handling and 
lending against shipping documents cannot possibly be resumed 
for some time. The authorities also found the accommodauon 
and transport problems insuperable. Now a representative of 
seventeen banks—British, Indian, Dutch, Chinese and Burman— 
is discussing a resumption of operations with the Government 
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authorities, and a re-eniry into Rangoon 1s expected by the end 
of this year. But the accommodation pressure is so acute that at 
present it is being suggested that the whole group may have to 
be housed in only two buildings. 


The Transport Bottleneck 


The key to the easing of present difficulties evidently lies in 
the opening out of the external transpori bottleneck. Rebuilding 
and restoration of internal transport depend upon adequate trained 
labour and supplies. But the transport facilities into the country 
are so choked that some thousands of key dock workers and many 
officials have been held up. Until this first bottleneck is opened 
out there will be inevitable hardship in many districts, for the 
‘whole economy depended, even for basic essentials, upon a free 
movement of supplies to and from Upper and Lower Burma as 
well as upon vital imports of manufactures and materials. It 
seems that it will be long before Burmese economy is again on 
an even keel. The long-term problem cannot yet be appraised. 
But it is significant that in this coming year the country will be 
fortunate if it avoids a deficit in its rice requirements. Before the 
war rice exports totalled about 3} million tons per annum and 
provided the principal means of paying for essential overseas 
supplies. 


An End to Irish. Isolationism ? 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


DurRING the war the relations between the British and Irish 
Governments, though formally correct, were somewhat distant. It 
was thought at times that a visit to London by an Irish Minister 
might smooth some of the economic problems which arose at the 
time. No such visit was paid during the war, but a few weeks 
ago Mr Lemass, Minister for Industry and Commerce, visited 
London and met several British Ministers. The principal matter 
discussed was civil aviation, but it is believed that conversa- 
tions took place over a much wider field. That the visit was 
a success can be inferred from a very interesting speech made 
by Mr Lemass after his return. In this speech he emphasised 
that Ireland’s fate is bound up with that of the world, and with 
that of Great Britain in particular. He stressed the helplessness 
of any small nation to save itself from world disturbances, and 
the need for international co-operation in the political and 
economic fields. 

Regarding Eire’s part in international politics Mr Lemass stated 
that the country must range itself on the side of democratic 
nations. In view of recent misunderstandings on the meaning of 
the term, he defined democracy as “the placing of power effec- 
tively in the hands of the people, freedom of speech, freedom of 
association, freedom of conscience.” He expressed the belief that 
democracy will promote the cause of peace, and stated that Ireland 
would give its full support to every international organisation 
formed for the purpose of substituting in the conduct of inter-state 
relations reason and law for tyranny and force. This principle 
extends from the political to the economic field, and involves 
support for plans and organisations to facilitate international 
trade, to establish a multilateral system of international payments 
and other forms of international co-operation. It is apparent that 
the Irish Government intends to apply for admission to the United 
Nations Organisation and its associated bodies. 

MrLemass dealt with a question which is being much discussed 
at present, namely, the scaling down of British sterling debts. He 
expressed the opinion that “there is no basis for the assumption 
that the proposal in reference to the Washington discussions tc 
write down British indebtedness to countries in the sterling area 
20vers sterling funds held on Irish account.” He pointed out that 
che Irish balances are different from those held by countries in 
the Near and Middle East and by India. They are not held by 
the Irish Government, but by Irish banks and traders. Eire was 
not one of the United Nations and therefore cannot be equitably 
asked to contribute to the cost of the war. The Irish balances 
contain no inflationary element, having arisen from the sale to 
Great Britain of Irish produce at prices anything but generous 
and from remittances sent by Irish labourers working in Great 
Britain. The Irish balances represent deferred payment for Irish 
food and Irish labour which helped the British military effort 
during the war. Any suggestion that these balances should be 
written down would have very adverse effects on Anglo-Irish 
relations. It is hard to think of anything more calculated to em- 
barrass the Irish Government than any suggestion of the kind. 

It is sometimes said that the sterling balances are valueless 
paper because of Britain’s incapacity to honour them in goods. 
Mr Lemass strongly dissented from this view. He expressed the 
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opinion that British industrial recovery will be rapid. ‘he engi- 
neering industries in particular will soon be in a position to accept 
large exporting orders and Ireland will be served like any other 
country. He pointed out the difficulty that Eire would have in 
obtaining imports of wheat, maize, timber, petroleum and tobacco 
from the non-sterling area and indicated that its capacity to 
obtain these commodities would depend on the outcome of the 
Washington negotiations. He emphasised the vital interest which 
Eire has in Great Britain’s solution of its foreign exchange diffi- 
culties. Whether it is desirable or otherwise, Great Britain and 
Ireland in this respect are in the same boat. 

Mr Lemass’s speech has given widespread satisfaction. The 
note of realism is particularly welcome. During the war the coun- 
try was artificially isolated from news of the outer world. The 
interruption of trade, and the censorship of news tended to 
develop an introspective mood. A country, however, that normaily 
trades so largely with the outside world, exports such a large 
volume of labour, and possesses such gigantic overseas assets 
cannot afford to indulge this introspective habit. The speech may 
perhaps represent a turning point from this spirit of isolation 
to a resolution to take an active part in international politics. 


The Partition Issue 


No speech by an Irish politician would be complete without 
some reference to the partition of Ireland. Partition was described 
by Mr Lemass as “a wrong done to this country, a source of con- 
tention between us and the British, and a handicap to our free 
and full participation in world politics.” Irish public opinion in- 
stinctively dislikes the idea of a truncated Ireland in the councils 
of the nations. The continuance of partition, Mr Lemass stated, 
raises doubts regarding the sincerity of some of the great nations 
that profess to stand for freedom and justice. The tenmination of 
partition, he continued, is an essential condition to Ireland’s play- 
ing an unbiased part in international affairs. While this is doubt- 
less true, it would be regrettable if Eire’s contribution to the 
solution of the world’s problems were delayed pending the solution 
of its own border problem. The termination of partition is 
certainly not in sight to-day. It has probably been rendered more, 
rather than less, remote by the experience of the war. Possibly 
the most useful step that Eire could take towards its solution 
at the present time would be to earn the goodwill of public opinion 
abroad by playing a constructive and intelligent part in the 
discussion of similar problems elsewhere. 





PALESTINE2 


PALESTINEisslightly 
larger than Wales and 
stands at one of the 
world’s natural cross- = 
roads—a meeting 
place for the civilisa 
tions of Europe, Asia © 
and Africaandachan- : 
nel of trade for the : 
surrounding countries. * 

When compared 
with the Desert of # 
Sinai, Palestine seemed 
a land flowing with 
milk and honey, but 
it is not a naturally rich country. Potash and other chemicals are 
extracted from the Dead Sea region, but the population of about 
1,700,000 is mainly engaged in agriculture ; citrus production 
forms the principal export. 

Industrial activities include a diamond cutting and polishing 
industry and a wide variety of manufactures. The average annual 
value of external trade for 1935/39 exceeded £20,000,000. 

The Bank opened a branch in Jerusalem in April, 1918, 
following the occupation by General Allenby, and 
now has branches at Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel-Aviv, 
Jaffa, Nazareth, Nablus and Hadar Hacarmel. 

Those concerned with trade in the Mediterranean, 
Africa or the West Indies, are invited to communicate 
with :— 








BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
LONDON, B.C.3. 








Tue carved and colourful meer- 
schaum, once so highly prized by 
undergraduates, is a rarity nowa- 
days. And in fact your war-worn 
briar will give you a better smoke, 
particularly if filled with our cele- 
brated Pall Mall Mixture. A 
tobacco such as Byron praised — 


in a pipe.’ The price is 21/2 the 
+ lb. (postage 6d. extra), 10/9 the 


+ Ib. (postage 4d. extra). Call. 


at any Rothman shop or post 
your order to Rothmans Ltd. 
(Folio er 21),5 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 


DUTY-FREE parcels’to SEAC and Personnel 
of H.M. Ships in Active Commission. Ask 
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“What luck! 
White Horse” 


“On your part?” 


*“Not luck, good management.” 
“Gracious no! The luck’is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the |forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today —when you're lucky — is still as 


* mellow, rich and ripe, glorious for special order farm containing fuil details 


Lithmen OF PALL MALL 


the Lest-known tobacconist in the world. 


1 ene Ae aD >> © ¢ ( Cian 


In the culminating triumph of two E 


wars, as British tanks roll through the Brand- 

enburg Gate in battered Berlin, or in the 

thronging traffic of Piccadilly Circus, the hub 

of the Empire . . . wherever engine performance 

really comaity there’s always Champion 
ity. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS « 





CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY. LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


fine as a fine liqueur.” “‘ Good old White Horse 


- « « here’s 


to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :— Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 


World demand {° 
for vitamins % 


RY heavy calls are being 

made by the Governments of 

the United Nations on the world 

supply of natural and synthesized 
vitamins. 

This official recognition of the 
value of synthesized vitamins in 
solving nutritional problems is 
bound to increase the demand for 
them among food manufacturers, 
for the purpose of fortifying their 
products, but it will take some 
time before this demand can be 
met. 

In addition to fortifying all the 
margarine made in this country, 
and issuing vitamin preparations 
to expectant and nursing mothers, 








the British Government has been 
sending large quantities of vita- 
minized foods tq liberated Europe, 
to counteract the worst effects of 
prolonged malnutrition. 

While these priority demands 
continue to exist, they must be 
met, heavy though they may be. 
With the return to normal con- 
ditions, however, the accompany- 
ing increase in the already vast 
production of synthesized vita- 
mins will make possible the forti- 
fication of a great variety of foods. 
A very significant part has been 
played in the discovery, synthesis, 
and manufacture of vitamins 
by Roche Products Limited. 





ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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The Census of Production 


[' is a commonplace that purposive and effective guidance of 
the British—or any other—economy towards the ends of 
full empioyment and a rising national income postulates full and 
up-to-date knowledge about its anatomy and the comparative 
efficiency of its parts. This pre-condition was emphasised in the 
White Paper on Employment Policy, presented to Parliament 
in May, 1944, though no attempt was then made to draw up any- 
thing like a comprehensive list of essential economic facts. 

The recommendations of the Census of Production Committee 
(Cmd. 6687), set up last June by the President of the Board of 
Trade (then Mr Oliver Lyttelton), fill in some of the gaps for 
productive industry. In considering the information that should 
be collected by the Census of Production Office, the Committee 
was obviously guided by the needs of public policy, and more 
particularly by the needs of employment and productivity policy. 
The recommendations are detailed, but the main new proposals 
are for the collection of information under the three heads of 
costs of production, capital assets employed and sales. 

In the matter of costs, the information hitherto collected has 
been grossly inadequate. Indeed, it has been confined to the 
cost of sub-contracts, materials and fuel. All that could be 
obtained from past returns was the gross or selling value of an 
industry’s output, and, by deducting the cost of sub-contracts 
and payments for materials and fuel, the net or added value of 
its output ; the value added by manufacture could then be related 
to the total number of persons employed in an industry and 
expressed on a per head basis. By general consent, this is the 
crudest of yardsticks, though it must be remembered that it 
was devised nearly 40 years ago, in 1906, when latsserfatre was 
still the watchword in the relations between the Government 
and industry. Even then, however, no individual manufacturer 
would have been able to carry on for long with such scanty 
information ; now a precise knowledge of the distribution and 
trend of costs is in the public interest. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends the adoption of an analysis of costs showing 
separately, not merely the cost of materials, fuel and sub-con- 
tracts, but also wages and salaries, rent, rates and taxes (other 
than taxes on profits), the cost of services performed by other 
firms, such as advertising and insurance, and depreciation. 

* 


Although the Census of Production Act specifically prohibits 
the Board of Trade from collecting details of a company’s wages 
bill, some information has been available from the voluntary 
inquiries made by the Ministry of Labour ; but this has been 
inadequate. The Committee thus rightly recommends that this 
information should be collected on the occasion of the Census 
of Production. Moreover, it emphasises the need for distinguish- 
ing between payments made to operatives and to technical and 
administrative staff, not merely because of the changing ratio 
between the two (between 1924 and 1935 the number of opera- 
tives in the industries covered by the Census of Production fell 
from 6,665,000 to 6,473,000 and that of technical and adminis- 
trative staff rose from 633,000 to 832,000), but as a means to the 
end of calculating output per man-hour. 

Rents, rates and taxes (other than taxes on profits) form a 
varying but often important item of cost In order to overcome 
the complication in the matter of rents arising from the fact that 
some buildings are owned by the occupier, while others are 
rented or leased, the Committee suggests that the Schedule A 
income-tax assessment should be asked for. The cost of services 
also requires to be shown separately, especially in view of the 
growth of advertising expenditure in a number of industries in 
recent years. The Committee felt that a breakdown of sub- 


contracts may be desirable, though not necessarily for all indus- 
tries. On depreciation, it recommends that manufacturers should 
state the tax-free amounts allowed by the Inland Revenue 
authorities for depreciation and absolescence, rather than the 
amounts actually set aside for or spent on renewals and replace- 
ments. It would be most instructive to have both. 


* 


If one of the main deficiencies of past Census of Production 
returns was the absence of an analysis of costs, the other was 
the complete lack of information about fixed assets, stocks and 
work in progress, apart from power equipment. Precise infor- 
mation under these headings has now become indispensable, 
not merely because fluctuations in expenditure on capital equip- 
ment are a prime cause of instability of employment, but because 
of the pressing need for more mechanisation—that is, for an 
increase in the ratio of capital employed per operative. At present, 
as the Committee confirms, there are no statistics at all about 
the value of fixed capital equipment in industry, or about changes 
by additions and scrapping. Once the stock of capital has been 
assured, the progress of capital accumulation can be ascertained 
by the systematic collection of information. 

The Committee suggests that the value of fixed assets should 
be stated in the form in which it has to be returned to the Inland 
Revenue—that is, at cost less depreciation in respect of plant 
and machinery. This method, admittedly, is far from perfect. 
For example, some firms may not have earned their depreciation 
allowances regularly ; plant and machinery bought second-hand 
is normally valued at the transfer price less subsequent deprecia- 
tion allowances. Again, in periods of rising prices, such as the 
past six years, this method of valuation is clearly inadequate, 
since the ratio of new expenditure to the value of existing equip- 
ment would given an impression of a rate of capital accumulation 
that does not correspond to reality. This is another case where 
something beyond the Revenue definitions seems to be called for. 

In addition, the Committee recommends that returns should 
be made of capital expenditure and receipts during the year. 
In stating the cost of equipment acquired, it would be necessary 
to distinguish between new and second-hand plant and equip- 
ment purchased and machinery made and installed by the firm 
itself. The distinction between new and second-hand plant is 
necessary because second-hand plant does not represent an addi- 
tion to the stock of capital, and that between purchased and 
“ home-made ” equipment because the latter would have to be re- 
corded both as part of the firm’s output and as an addition to its 
capital equipment. It would be useful, as the Committee sug- 
gests, to state whether new equipment has been produced in 
this country or imported. Sales of capital equipment would have 
to be recorded on the Census returns in order to make it possible 
to ascertain net increases or decreases in the stock of individual 
industries. 

Sincé value figures, though necessary, are not perfect, they 
should be supplemented, where possible, by quantitative returns. 
In the view of the Committee, quantitative information could 
be ascertained with advantage for a number of industries, such 
as the iron and steel and cotton trades. Annua! returns showing 
the capacity of new equipment installed and of old plant scrapped 
would be valuable in measuring the rate of modernisation. 

Returns of the capital employed in industry would be incom- 
plete without information of stocks, including materials, work 
in progress, and finished goods ready for sale. Their ascertain- 
ment each year is therefore recommended by the Committee. 
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Normally, a Census of Production stops at the factory door. 
But the Committee suggests that it might usefully include an 
analysis of the distribution of sales. A company’s output may be 
sold or transferred direct to the retail trade, or it may go through 
one or more wholesale channels, or be exported. An analysis 
of this kind would meet difficulties arising from different 
methods of valuation. Goods are often transferred to other 
works or retail outlets under the same ownership and valued at 
a nominal price or in accordance with internal costing arrange- 
ments. Classification would nevertheless be useful, and would in 
amy case have to be undertaken by a Census of Distribution. 

Apart from these major recommendations, the Committee 
suggests the collection of many other facts that are relevant to 
the understanding of the anatomy of British industry. For 
example, it calls for returns of the number of man-hours worked 
each year to facilitate the calculation of output per man-hour. 
It suggests that information should be collected showing the 
connection between firms in an industry (controlling and sub- 
sidiary companies) as a means of ascertaining the degree of 
concentration of ownership. Again, the Committee emphasises 
the need for making available the facts disclosed as speedily as 
possible, for avoiding the duplication of work between different 
Government Departments, and for uniformity in classification. 

If the recommendations of the Committee are adopted, the 
Government and the public will at last be in possession of the 
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relevant facts about British industry and its efficiency. Since jj 
has already been decided that a Census of Production should in 
future be held annually instead of at five-yearly intervals, the 
facts will also be up-to-date. Clearly, the first post-war censy; 
should be held as soon as possible ; if it cannot be taken ir 
respect of 1946, it should certainly not be delayed beyond 1947. 
So-called productive industry, of course, contributes ony pan 
of the pool of goods and services produced each year. Corre. 
sponding information should be collected about agriculture 
transport and the service industries. For example, such scanty 
knowledge as is at present available about the economics of 
agriculture is derived mainly from sample inquiries, such as 
the one undertaken by the University of Cambridge Agricultural 
Department. Again, it is not enough to ascertain the facts about 
production, to stop at the factory door or at the farm. The flow 
of goods and services must be followed right through to the retail 
end, not only because efficiency in production must be matched 
by efficiency in distribution, but also as a means to ascertaining 
the contribution to the national income produced at each stage. 
This is a matter for a Census of Distribution, whose relevance 
and details are now being examined by another Committee. 
Knowledge, in sum, should be comprehensive, precise and 
up-to-date on all aspects of the economy. Only then can central 
guidance be purposive and effective in fostering productivity, 
in eliminating weak spots, and in avoiding mass-unemployment. 


Cable and Wireless 


N ATIONALISATION is to be expected of a Socialist 
Government. But when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
eventually introduces the Bill to nationalise Cable and Wireless, 
he will not be able to wave the Labour Party election pr 


ogramme 
at the Oppgsition, as he did in the Bank of England Bill debate. 
Cable ireless is not to be nationalised at the demand of 


the electorate: the proposal to do so is of extremely mixed 
parentage, involving the Coalition, Caretaker, and Socialist 
Governments here, and many of the Dominion Governments 
abroad. The Dominions have been keen for some time to take 
over their respective of the Cable and Wireless undertak- 
ing, and they now a British Government which wholly 
agrees with them. By an odd sport, imperial policy has produced 
nationalisation on the side. ‘ 

Cable and Wireless is not a public corporation in the strict 
sense ; indeed it is a complex.in which the diverse elements of 
public service and private capital have never been satisfactorily 
integrated. It has a standard revenue, first fixed at 6 per cent on 
capital, and reduced in 1938 to 4 per cent, and it shares any 
excess over this s revenue with its customers. Public 
control has thus taken the form of poreenesiy limiting the 
company’s revenue-earning capacity. So the Court of Directors 
have kept the Operating company separate and distinct from the 
rest of the undertaking ; financially, the result has been one of 
the most complicated structures with which investors and their 
advisers have to cope ; politically, their wisdom is now apparent. 
Nationalisation of Cable and Wireless involves taking over the 
biggest egg in the basket, but not unscrambling them all. 

The formula for nationalising Cable and Wireless is the 
simple one of State Capitalism. Government is to acquire 
all the £30 million shares of Cable and Wireless, Limited (the 
Operating company), of which they already hold £2.600,000, 
ceded to them in 1938 when they cancelled the annual rental 
of £250,000 for the beam wireless service formerly paid’ by the 
company. It intends to implement the recommendations of the 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Conference last July that 
~s corporations should be set up in the United Kingdom, the 

inions and India to own and operate the services, and 
that an overriding body should be established to pool and appor- 
tion the net revenues of the system and govern its general policy. 
The directors have strongly criticised this proposal. They con- 
sider it inimical to Imperial interests to all classes who 
use communication services; they have described the scheme 
impracticable and unworkable” ; they point, with justifi- 
t Government 


as “i 
cation, to the company’s efficient record, But the 


has made up its mind, and the directors can only explore the 
possibility of reaching agreement on the price to be paid. 

These discussions may, perhaps, be less one-sided than at 
first appears, for the Government will be more keen than the 
company to strike a bargain, and, by virtue of the acts of it: 
predecessors, it must recognise certain basic rights of Cable 
and Wireless—in particular the fact that the company’s fran- 
chise has 17 years to run, during which the principle of a 4 per 
cent standard revenue would normally apply. But before dis- 
cussing the possibilities of compensation, it is desirable to set 
out the structure of the group as clearly as its complexities 
permit. Its main asset is the communications network operated 
by Cable and Wireless, Ltd., whose capital the Government 
plans to acquire in its entirety. Since 1939, this capital has 
received the 4 per cent dividend contemplated under the stan- 
dard revenue arrangement, though earlier dividends were lower 
(1936, 24 per cent; 1937, 34 per cent; 1938, 3} per cent). 
These ordinary shares (apart from the existing Government 
holding of £2,600,000) are held by the four constituent under- 
takings which merged their telecommunication businesses in 
1929 to form the group, though all four continued in existence 
to look after their manufacturing and other interests. These four 
are Eastern Telegraph, Eastern Extension Australasia and 
China Telegraph, Western Telegraph, and Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph. Nationalisation of Cable and Wireless will take the 
immediate form, therefore, of Government acquisition of stock 
in the operating company from these four companies. 

In addition to their income from the Operating company, these 
four constituent companies receive a substantial income from 
securities, while Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph derives satisfac- 
tory profits from manufacturing and other interests. They then 
pay interest on {£23 million debentures, dividend on {2 million 
of 3} per cent Eastern Telegraph preference stock, and divi- 
dends to a few stockholders, who did not assent to the original 
merger. The balance of their income is available for Cable end 
Wireless (Holding) which owns practically the whole ordinary 
capital of the three cable companies and of the preference and 
ordinary — of the Marconi company. This structure sounds 
complicated, but its purpose is in reality quite simple. The 
original cable companies and the Marconi company are the 
channel through which the Holding company receives income 
from the operating company ; and this income is supplemented 
by the independent net revenues of the four companies. 


In recent years the Holding y has received, very 


compan 
roughly, £1,260,000 from dividends declared by the four coa- 
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stituent concerns, and its ordinary stock has received a 4 per 
cent dividend since 1937. Two large questions now confront the 
Holding company’s ordinary and preference stockholders. The 
first is: What is the reasonable basis of compensation? The 
second is: What consequential changes will follow in the 
group’s activities and capital structure? On the question of com- 
pensation, the directors are, naturally enough, lying low at the 
moment, but it is possible for the stockholder to speculate on 
the possibilities. The Government has so far shown a partiality 
for compensation on the basis of maintainable earnings rather 
than asset values, and there is no reason why this principle 
should be withheld in the case of the Operating company. Its 
standard revenue is an argument for compensation on a 4 
per cent basis for the £27,400,000 stock which is to be taken 
over. Admittedly, pre-war dividends were below this rate and 
wartime traffics have been swollen by Government messages. 
But the Operating company might claim some offset for 
the unfructified benefits of rate reductions since 1938 ; 
granted a real expansion of worid trade, this policy 
should in due course provide some increase in net 
revenues (which the Operating company would normally have 
shared with users), whereas, owing to the intervention of the 
war and EPT, it has brought no benefit so far. True, there are 
counter-arguments, based on competition from foreign com- 
munications services and the full resumption of air-mails, but 
these could hardly be used by the Government except on the 
assumption that Cable and Wireless, in the absence of nationali- 
sation, would be allowed in the future to go to the wolves. 


| * 


Four per cent compensation, therefore, may not be the final 
figure, but it does provide a yardstick for calculations. It would 
mean that the Holding company replaced its interest in the 
Operating company by a holding of gilt-edged securities pro- 
viding the same gross income, possibly for a fixed term of years. 
It would relinquish the equity in any future expansion of 
revenues in return for a guaranteed income, and the position of 
Holding company stockholders would, on the face of it, remain 
unchanged. But this conclusion rests on the assumption that the 
group (minus, of course, the Operating company) retains its 
present form. The governor of the Holding company has let it 
be known that the directors do not intend to liquidate. If the 
implications of this viewpoint can, for the moment, be !eft 
aside, the group would consist of the four constituent com- 
panies, holding £363 million of gilt-edged stocks (assuming a 
3 per cent rate) in replacement of £27.4 million of Operating 
company stock yielding 4 per cent ; so long as the constituent 
companies remained docile holders of the new compensation 
stock, the Holding company’s income would be changed in 
nature but not in extent. 

But the implications cannot be disregarded. The Operating 
company itself holds £94 million of British Government securi- 
ties which may or may not be taken over. The four constituent 
companies hold about {10 million of outside investments. 
Cables Investment Trust (which is jointly controlled by the 
Holding company and Globe Telegraph and Trust) holds a port- 
folio valued at £7.3 million in the books. And the Holding com- 
pany itself has nearly £1,000,000 of quoted securities. If the 
group retains its present form, it will become an investment trust 
organisation on the grand scale, controlling, say, £50 million of 
securities, apart from the Marconi manufacturing interests. It 
would be optimistic to suppose that these gigantic holdings 
would provide more than a 4 per cent return—the rate which 
the group earned on its £18.3 million of investments last year 
—and for a time the average yield would be less. Such possi- 
bilities are in sharp contrast to the capital structure of the Hold- 
ing company, which consists of £16,766,591 of preference stock, 
carrying the high rate, for these days, of 5} per cent, and of 
£6,883,103 of ordinary stock. wp 

This does not mean that the preference dividend would be 
endangered under the conditions envisaged above 3 indeed, the 
revenue position of the Holding company would be scarcely 
affected, and the 4 per cent basis for the ordinary stock could 
be indefinitely maintained. What is more doubtful—looking 
forward, possibly, beyond the limit of what is strictly permissible 
at the moment—is the appropriateness of such a high rate of pre- 
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ference dividend for an investment trust (or an industrial finance 
house, should the group decide to extend its activities into new 
and already well-cultivated fields). Liquidation of the Holding 
company would mean repayment of the preference stock, at par, 
and although the directors’ announcement has made _ holders 
more confident that this will not happen, their fears are not at 
rest, for if there were no doubts about its future, the price would 
surely be 130 or over, and not 112 as it is. When the bargaining 
stage has been concluded, and the directors are able to consider 
their future policy in more detail than to-day, the position of 
the preference stock under the new regime will call for close 
study. Meanwhile the present price clearly does not exclude 
the possibility that the dividend might be reduced in return 
for fair compensation in the form of equity stock. And now that 
the political risk (which justified the three-decker structure of 
the group) has materialised, there are obvious arguments for, 
and advantages in, a simpler capital structure in the future. 

Nor should the directors suppose that the continuation of the 
group in its present form—or even in a consolidated form result- 
ing from the winding-up of constituent cable companies which 
now form the middle of the sandwich—would be acceptable to 
all the ordinary stockholders. Some, at least, would argue that 
the group, having been compelled to relinquish its communica- 
tions business, would be inappropriately large for any other 
business. This faces the directors ultimately with the problem 
of liquidation or at least part repayment of capital. Undoubtedly, 
the ordinary stockholders would be more favourably placed 
than the preference stockholders in either event. It is difficult 
to estimate where the balance of voting power at present lies, 
owing to joint and inter-group holdings of both classes of stock, 
but on the face of it, the preference stockholders will command 
1,676,659 votes against 6,883,103 for the ordinary. There are 
clearly potential conflicts of interest between directors and stock- 
holders, and between stockholders themselves, about the future 
of the concern after nationalisation. Without making any attempt 
to measure break-up values (which would needs be based on 
even less secure foundations than the income considerations 
discussed above), it is clear that the ordinary stock, now at 100, 
would have the better of the bargain. 
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Is Britain a Debtor Country ? 


A habit has recently grown up to say that during the war 
Britain has descended from the position of the world’s leading 
creditor to the Tess enviable one of a debtor. This statement—it 
has occurred in The Economist—needs a little clarification. 
Britain has for many years—more than thirty years—been a 
deficit country in its merchandise trade with the rest of the world. 
Shortly before the latest war it became a deficit country in all 
its current transactions with other countries in the sense that 
the combined value of its exports of goods and services and its 
income from investments fell short of the payments due for 
imports and invisibles. During the war the deficit in current 
transactions grew very big, and it will remain heavy for at least two 
years—that is, until the export of goods and services and the in- 
come from investments again equal the value of imports. The 
questions now are, first, whether, as a result of the heavy deficits 
of the past six years, Britain’s indebtedness to other countries now 
exceeds the value of the remaining British assets abroad ; and, 
secondly, whether the interest on Britain’s overseas debts exceeds 
the interest receivahle from its investments. In other words, is 
Britain now in the “red” on capital account or on income (from 
capital) account or on both? Precise answers to these questions 
cannet be given at present, but rough approximations are possible. 

* 


To begin with Britain’s position on capital account—this is 
summarised in the table in the adjoining column—Lord Kinders- 
ley estimated the nominal value of long-term overseas investments 
in 1938 at £3,725 million, exclusive of investments in Eire. If 
allowance is made for the increase in the sterling value of securi- 
ties expressed in dollars and certain other currencies resulting 
fromm the depreciation of the £ at the outbreak of war, and for 
investments in Eire, the nominal value of British overseas invest- 
ments was then about £3,900-£4,000 million. Adding to this 
amount some £700 million of gold and foreign exchange, the total 
nominal value of foreign assets at the beginning of the war was 
about £4,600-£4,700 milion. Now, according to the latest Budget 
White Paper (Cmd. 6623), Britain’s expenditure abroad (to finance 
essential imports and military operations overseas) during 1939-44 
exceeded its current income from all sources by £3,846 million. If 
the deficit in 1945 is as high as in 1944—that is £655 miullion— 
Britain will have overspent to the extent of £4,501 million by the 
end of this year. The accumulated deficit at the end of 1945 thus 
clmost equals the nominal value of overseas assets at the beginning 
of the war. And since the deficit was financed mainly by borrowing 
trom Empire countries, the long-term investments had to be drawn 
upon only to the extent of about a quarter. They now broadly 
equal the debts incurred, chiefly in sterling balances. These calcu- 
lations do not pretend to accuracy ; for example, British long-term 
investments are given in terms of nominal not market value ; 
again they do not take into accounts pre-war investments of other 
countries in Britain, including Empire balances amounting to as 
much as £700 million. But they suggest the broad conclusion that, 
on capital account, this country may be about square or, possibly, 
slightly in the red at the end of this year. In view of the heavy 
prospective deficit in Britain’s current transactions during the 
next two years, the country will certainly be a debtor very soon. 


* * * 


An Income Surplus ? 


The second question—whether the interest on Britain’s over- 
seas debts now exceeds the interest receivable from its invest- 
ments abroad—is equally difficult to answer with precision. The 
average rate of interest payable on Britain’s debts, held mainly 
as sterling balances, is low, perhaps one per cent; since the total 
debt at the énd of this year may amount to some £3,600 million, 
the annual interest would be £36 million. The income from 
Britain’s remaining long-term investments is almost certainly 
higher. Before the war, in 1938, it was about £200 million, equiva- 
lent to a return of some five per cent on their nominal value. If 
the rate of interest were still as high as in 1938, the total income 
would now be in the nei of £150 million (since 


approximately one quarter of the long-term investments have 
been sold). Obviously, it has declined ; for example, the estimated 
amount of £25 million a year formerly derived from investments 
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Notes 


in European and Far-eastern countries occupied until recently js 
not yet forthcoming. But even if the average rate of interest o9 
the remaining investments has temporarily been halved—this may 
err on the side of pessimism—total income would still be at the 
rate of aboat £75 million, that is double the interest on Britain's 
debts. 

About the future it is impossible to do more than speculate. 
If, by various means, the average rate of interest on Britain’; 
present debt (excluding working balances) were to be fixed at two 
per cent on funding, the annual payment involved would be about 
£60 million ; at one and a half per cent it would amount to £4; 


Britain’s LEstimMateED PosITION ON. Capitat Account 
(£ 000,000) 
Foreign Assets, 1939 : |; Deficit, 1959-45 ; financed by ; 
Gold & ioreignexchange 700 | Sales of gold and foreign 


Long-term investments 3,900(b)| exchange {a)........ 7H 
Sales of long-term in- 

vestments (a)....... 900 

Creation of debt ...... 2,900 

4,600 4,500 


Foreign Assets, end 1945’ 3,000(b)} Indebtedness, end 1945 .. 2,900 

(a) Estimated by Mr. N. Kaldor in Appendix to Full Employment in a 
Free Society, by Sir William Beveridge. (b) Estimated nominal 
value. 





million (excluding sinking funds). Obviously, the total amount 
payable will also be affected by the terms of any loan incurred ia 
the United States to finance the temporary deficit on imports of 
goods and services. Against this, there is some justification for the 
belief that the average return on Britain’s remaining overseas in- 
vestments may rise again with the recovery of world trade. Indeed, 
it is reasonably certain that Britain’s income from overseas invest- 
ments still exceeds, and, in the absence of an unexpected ex- 
pansion in indebtedness, may continue to exceed, the interest 
on its debts to other countries. 

At present, Britain is thus a deficit country in its current trans- 
actions with other countries ; it is about square or slightly in the 
“red” on capital account and is soon likely to be seriously in 
the “red”; but it is still a creditor on capital income account 
and may remain one. This very incomplete picture is not a 
cheerful one ; nor is it quite as dark as is suggested by current 
generalisations. 


* * « 


Interim Investment Policy 


Four dominant factors determine the course of security 
prices, as they have during the past month: cheaper money, 
nationalisation, recovery from war, and international politics. 
Their effect during the past few weeks can be assessed from 
the Actuaries’ Invesument Index and the Financial News indices 
which appear on page 698. Briefly summarised, they have put 
Old Consols on a 2} per cent basis or better ; the nationalisation 
“victims,” particularly coal and electric power shares, have re- 
covered most, if not all, of their falls ; apart from some hunting 
for EPT favourites, fallowing the Budget, industrial equities have 
taken a cautious view of the speed of reconversion ; and the inter- 
national scene has spread its depression beyond the foreign bond 
market into the domestic investment sector. 

Welcome signs of more rational adjustment of the gilt-edged 
market to Mr Dalton’s cheap money intentions are now becoming 
apparent. Realisation of the “shorts” is proceeding on a fairly 
large scale, much of it, apparently, on provincial account. But it 
is still not forcing up the “longs” to the required extent. Pet- 
haps the full effect will not be seen until the present month is 
out, and the threatened adjustment of tap loans to lower rates 
has been introduced, for much of the re-investment money scem's 
to be finding its way into 3 per cent. Savings Bonds. 

_ The position of equities is puzzling. Despite the post-Budget 
rises in the Actuaries’ and Financial News indices, neither has 
reached its April peak; neither has “ confirmed” the F 
Times’ new peak recorded on Wednesday this week (if the chart- 
reader’s jargon can be employed without disrespect to any 
the three). But it is not merely the conflicting behaviour of the 
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indices which is calculated to weaken the chartist’s belief ; it is 
the open question of the timing and extent of the reconversion 
boom. Some more pessimistic estimates, which give full weight 
to credit expansion and the leeway of unsatisfied consumers’ 
demand, are inclined rigidly to separate the short-run from the 
long. And in emphasising the factor of consumers’ demand thcy 
inferentially minimise the long-term chances of a successful fuil 
employment policy and balanced capital investment. Immediate 
satisfaction of unfilled demand may be an argument for short- 
term investment in retail store shares ; it wou!d provide much less 
justification for either short or long-term investment in the 
capital goods industries. Perhaps, however, the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of a rapid expansion of consumers’ goods out- 
put will act in the same sense as long-term economic policy would 
demand—a sustained emphasis on new capital investment rather 
than current consumption. It is not an easy problem for the in- 
vestor ; and it may become a headache for the chart-reader, so 
long as prices continue to “ bump along the top.” 


* * * 


Bretton Woods Parities 


The future of the Bretton Woods Agreement still remains 
in doubt, but it is worth recording that the critical date for the 
determination of initial parities has come and gone without the 
adjustment of the sterling-dollar rate that overseas rumour- 
mongers had foreshadowed. The provisions for the inception of 
the Fund, it will be recalled, are somewhat complicated. The 
Agreement was to become effective when signed by Governments 
holding at least 65 per cent of the total quotas (which in practice 
would mean signature by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Russia, and one or two of the remaining large quota-holders), 
provided that this minimum adherence was achieved before 
December 31, 1945. Other Governments could join after this 
date, but only on ierms and at such times as the Fund, as con- 
stituted by the “ original” members, laid down. 

It was further provided that, shortly before the Fund expected 
to begin exchange operations, it should request each member to 
notify within thirty days the par value of its currency “ based on 
the rates . . . on the sixtieth day before the entry into force 
ot this Agreement.” This would appear to mean that the Agree- 
ment must come into force by December 31st, if at all, and that 
the latest date for determining parities was 60 days earlier, or 
November 1, 1945. The parities indicated by the rates ruling on 
that date could, however, be altered, on the initiative of either 
the country concerned or .he Fund, within a period of ninety 
days from the date of the original request for notification (or, 
in the case of countries that have been occupied by the enemy, 
within such longer period as might be agreed with the Fund). 
It seems improbable, however, that any major country that has 
escaped enemy occupation would rely upon this chance to think 
again. If it intended to adhere to the Agreement at all, it would 
surely take care to ensure that the rate for its currency on 
November rst would be such as it would be prepared, at that 
ume, to accept as its definitive initial parity. For such countries 
the clause would be important only if the effective operation of 
the Fund (and hence the request for notification of parities) was 
so long de‘ayed that interve.ing changes in conditions made the 
November rs: rates no !onger reasonable. The position is different 
for the former occupied territories, which now are struggling to 
restore order to their disrupted currency systems. The fact that 
November 1st has passed does not of itself raise any presumption 
that existing rates ior their currencies would become the formal 
initial parities. For sterling, however, the case—already very 
strong—for believing that there will be no early change is now 
further strengthened. 

What the position of the Bretton Woods Agreement itself will 
be if it is not ratified by December 31st is obscure. The Agree- 
ment does not appear to provide for any later inception—it 
appears to mean “ by December 31, 1945, or never.” On the other 
hand, it is difficult to believe that the British Government will 
wish to ratify until Congress has spoken on a financial agreement. 
And Russian intentions are as inscrutable as ever. 


* x * 


Anglo-Czech Monetary Agreement 


Britain’s efforts to build up a system of stable exchange 
relationships for the transition period, by means of bilatera 
Pacts, have so far been directed towards Western Europe: with 
the conclusion, now imminent, of the long-awaited agreement 
with Norway, the western chain will become virtually complete. 
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The signature last week, with effect from November sth, of a 
monetary agreement with Czechoslovakia therefore marks a 
departure in policy. Czechoslovakia, if not clearly within the 
eastern zone, may at least be regarded as a bridge between west 
and east. And it may well be surmised that political, as well as 
strictly economic, considerations have influenced the Government 
to take this new step. The agreement itself, however, follows 
familiar lines. It is in fact closely modelled on the Anglo-Nether- 
lands agreement, except that the additional risks involved are 
plainly reflected in the limit fixed to the prospective accumula- 
tion of Czech currency. Each central bank will sell its own 
currency to the other up to limits not exceeding £1 million and 
Kes. 200 million respectively. These are much smaller amounts 
than those fixed under any of the western zone agreements. 

The assistance that will be afforded to Czechoslovakia under 
this agreement has been buttressed, however, by a British 
Treasury credit of £5 million, so that the Czechs during the 
period of reconstruction will be able to command sterling re- 
sources of £6 million, in addition to existing private balances. 
Deposits frozen under the pre-war legislation (after the occupa- 
tion of Prague) have now been released, and assets subject to 
Trading with the Enemy regulations are freed—in some cases 
only after proof that they are not held for the beneficial owner- 
ship of an “enemy ”—under a separate Money and Property 
agreement. All restrictions on new business have been lifted. The 
way is therefore clear for a resumption of normal fimancial re?a- 
tionships between the two countries as soon as Czech export pos- 
sibilities revive. The Czechs hope to be able to supply glassware 
and toys among manufactures, and grain, sugar, malt and possibly 
timber among raw materials. Their industrial equipment has been 
improved and expanded during the war, but its speedy reconver- 
sion to normal peacetime effort depends on adequate supplies 
of raw materials and coal. They look to Britain for textile yarns 
and metals in particular. 

In the meantime, the task of monetary reform is being vigorously 
tackled A new crown was issued on November ist, and becomes 
the only legal tender currency. Other currency must be deposited 
before November 15th, and a high proportion of the deposits will 
be blocked, except for transfers to other blocked accounts, pay- 
ments of taxes, and discharge of pre-existing debts exceeding 
Kcs. 100. The objective, it is understood, is to sterilise some 
five-sixths of the circulation. This drastic operation, if success- 
ful, would bring the effective issue within range of its pre-war 
level—by the spring of this year the circulation had multiplied 
sixfold. The new crown has been fixed at 201.50 to the £. 


* * * 


Bank Stock and EPT 


By general consent, the terms on which the Government 
proposes to acquire Bank of England stock hive been accepted 
as fair and reasonable. But there are some institutional holders 
who will be seriously prejudiced by the exchange, as a result of 
income tax and EPT rules. Substitution of Government stock 
for Bank stock will not, in the eyes of the tax authorities, be a 
mere exchange of one item among many holdings, but instead it 
will be treated, on the precedents, as a realisation of Bank stock. 
Hence, if a book profit results, it will be liable to tax for com- 
panies (they include banks, finance houses and insurance com- 
panies, but not investment trusts) which are required to bring 
investment profits into their tax assessment. 

The law says, then, that in these cases a book profit must be 
treated as if it were a realised profit, and the precedents, un- 
fortunately, are well established. In the case of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company v. Stephen, the plaintiffs sought, and succeeded 
in establishing, a loss for tax purposes on the surrender of railway 
stocks arising from the amalgamation of the main line companies ; 
and the principle was confirmed by the House of Lords in 1932 
in Westminster Bank v. Osler, a case arising from a profit derived 
from a conversion of War Bonds. If the principle is to be main- 
tained, it will involve peculiar hardship for companies trading in 
investments for two reasons: First, the profits (which, let it be 
emphasised, will be book profits in the eyes of everyone other 
than the Inland Revenue, and may be substantial in some cases) 
will be subject to EPT, even though they are not realised in the 
ordinary sense. Secondly, as nationalisation is generally to take 
the form of State Capitalism, and will be effected by an exchange 
of Government stocks against existing investments, the hardship 
will continue, even if EPT is repealed, for these companies will 
still have to pay income tax on so-called realisation profits on 
shares taken over by the Government, which the general tax 
payer will continue to avoid. 


It is surely repugnant to justice that an Act of the State should 
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indirectly involve a particular class of the King’s subjects in con- 
sequential liabilities to the State which other taxpayers are not 
called upon to meet. To meet this hardship, specific provisions 
should be inserted in the Finance Bill so that changes in invest- 
ments resulting from compensation for shares in nationalised com- 
panies should not be assessable for taxation merely because they 
result in a book profit. The same hard#.ip for finance companies 
is, however, also involved in voluntary mergers if they happen 
to hold shares in the companies concerned, and it might also be 
remedied in the Bill. 


* * te 


Coal Supplies in Britain— 


Coal production figures continue to be watched anxiously in 
this country and on the Continent. Last Friday the Minister of 
Fuel and Power, Mr Emanuel Shinwell, said that production 
in this country had increased by 100,000 tons a week een 
September and October to a weekly average of 3,566,000 tons. 
In part, at least, the improvement was purely seasonal, and, 
therefore, does not necessarily indicate a change of trend. In 
any case, as Mr Shinwell admitted, output is stiil falling short 
of last year’s corresponding rate by 113,000 tons a week, a con- 
sequence, mainly, of a reduction in the industry’s manpower from 
713,000 to 699,000. The immediate need is still for additional 
miners and for an increase in output per manshift. Towards the 
end of October, the number of new entrants began to exceed 
the number leaving the industry ; during the week ended Octo- 
ber 20th, for example, 973 miners entered the industry and 700 
left it. The inward movement needs to be accelerated. 
Absenteeism is still far too high ; in October, the rate of both 
unavoidable and avoidable absenteeism was as high as 17 per 
cent, against 15 per cent a year ago. But Mr Shinwell hopes that 
his campaign for increased output will be effective. All in all, the 
supply position remains precarious, and is not without effect 
on the activity of other industries, especially steel. 


* * * 


—And in Western Europe 


On the Continent, the latest reports from France, Belgium 
and Holland are not unencouraging. Mainly as a result the 
increased employment of prisoners, France has been able to step 
up output from around 700,000 metric tons a week in the summer 
to more than 800,000 tons in recent weeks, compared with a 
weekly average of 915,000 tons in 1938. In Belgium, production 
has increased to about two-thirds of the pre-war rate of about 
30 million tons a year. Less progress has been made in Holland, 
but even there the current rate of production is reported to be 
equivalent to about half the pre-war output of some 13} million 
tons a year. 

Reports from Western Germany are conflicting, for there have 
been no official statistics since July, when output was 1,625,000 
metric tons in the Ruhr (15.4 per cent of the monthly average of 
1938), 202,000 tons in the Saar territory (16.8 per cent of 1938), 
and 59,000 tons in the Aachen area. An unofficial estimate sug- 
gests that output in the Ruhr district was only 1,500,000 tons in 
September ; according to a more recent one, production is now 
at the rate of 40,000,000 tons a year, equivalent to a monthly 
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output of 3,330,000 tons—that is, more than double the estimat, 
for September. Again, it has been reported that stocks in the 
Ruhr area now amount to some 6,000,000 tons, compared with an 
average of 2,000,000 tons of coal and 1-2,000,000 tons of coke 
before the war. If the estimate of stocks corresponds to the facts 
production must have increased rather more rapidly than wa; 
reported unti! September, unless, of course, initial stocks were 
already large. But the figure of stocks also suggests that the 
major difficulry at present is transport, and that, even at the 
low rate to which output has fallen, the rate of extraction exceeds 
the capacity to move the coal to areas of consumption in Western 
Europe and Germany. Clearly, the full facts about production and 
transport conditions should be made available. 


® * x 


Future of Machine Tool Industry 


It is difficult to quarrel with the main lines of the report on the 
Future of the Machine Tool Industry, prepared for the Ministry 
of Supply by the Machine Tool Trades Association some months 
ago, and published this week. The burden of the argument is that 
the national interest, for peacetime prosperity and defence, requires 
a healthy machine tool industry of not less than a given minimum 
size. Before rearmament began, British machine tool output was 
barely £6 million per annum, and of this one-third was exported. 
In 1936 the industry was unable to satisfy a Government request 
for an expansion of capacity by no more than £2,000,000 within a 
year. Yet by 1943 British machine tool production had been raised 
to a peak level of £46 million, and supplied 73 per cent of the total 
needs of the war period. Of this peak production, £34} million 
came from the established industry, as distinct from  sub- 
contractors and firms temporarily recruited. It would be folly to 
risk a recurrence of the critical situation of the early war years. 
But the MTTA rightly contends that defence needs should not 
dominate the question of the size of the industry: they are best 
met by ensuring that capacity can be rapidly expanded. The case 
for maintenance of a substantial industry is based upon industrial 
efficiency in general. From this point of view the MTTA contends 
that it would be dangerous to allow machine tool output to drop at 
any time below £23 million per annum at present prices. 

None will dispute that it would be a good thing if the industry 
could regularly sell, for export or for the expansion and replace- 
ment of Britain’s industrial equipment, the equivalent of roughly 
three times its 1935 output. But until it is certain that the demand 
will be forthcoming, it would be dangerous, especially in present 
circumstances, to fix the basic level too high. The MTTA makes 
no specific plea either for subsidies or tariffs. On the contrary, it 
argues for freer trade in machine tools (and, incidentally, for a 
cut in the prohibitive American tariff). But there is no doubt that 
the machinery of its proposed joint advisory council would be 
expected to ensure that output did not fall below the prescribed 
minimum. 

* 

The only right approach to this problem is to try to make British 
industry genuinely re-equipment conscious. The MTTA 1s 
appalled, as all must be, by the fact that Britain went to war with 
tools of an average age of over 20 years. It proposes a frontal 
attack upon Inland Revenue doctrine, and suggests that faster 
replacements may be ensured by new tax legislation. Perhaps that 
is the most hopeful line for long-run policy. But in the short rus, 
really live Government propaganda and the offer of cheap tools 
might do even more. Industry needs to be shaken out of the bad 
old ways, and is unlikely to respond largely to modest and 
unspectacular inducements. The availability of large numbers 
of high-grade surplus tools in the hands of the Government, 5 
was argued in an article in these columns on October 6th, pro- 
vides a golden opportunity to set the ball rolling. On this matter 
the report is definitely retrogressive. The MTTA fixes its gaze on 
its basic minimum, and declares that if order-books are menaced, 
the rate of Government disposals should be regulated and 
scrapping intensified. But such a policy would tamely accept the 
inadequacy of user demand. The right policy, in such a case, would 
be to take whatever steps were needed—including, if necessary, 4 
temporary subsidy to purchasers of new tools—to boost use! 
demand so as to absorb both the good used tools and the basic 
supply of new ones. But if measures of this kind were ever called 
for, the size of the basic minimum to be thus protected would 


require very careful scrutiny. 
* * * 
Cotton Problems 
Last Monday Sir E. Raymond Streat, Chairman of the Cottoo 


Board, gave one of isis frequent talks to the cotton industry: 
Speaking to the Burnlev Textile Society, he drew a glowing pic 
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ture of the cotton industry’s past greatness, and by way of an 
apologia he suggested that the industry’s difficulties between the 
two wars were not of its making, but were caused largely by the 
shrinkage in the total volume of international trade in cotton 
goods, resulting from the industrialisation of the most important 
former markets. He deprecated the view that efficient Lancashire 
had suddenly become inefficient, but admitted that the industry 
had been somewhat slow in adjusting itself to new conditions, a 
failing in which, he suggested, Lancashire was not alone. Sir Ray- 
mond singled out two main points in his talk. 

First, he had good news akout the immediate problem of the 
industry, that is, the need to expand the production of yarn. He 
expressed the belief that the tide had turned for the industry and 
that its labour force and its output were on the increase. His state- 
ment was confirmed by Sir Stafford Cripps who, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons, showed that the number of 
cotton spinners on the books of mills was 81,180 on October 13th, 
compared with 79,450 on September Ist, and that the number 
actually at work was 72,870, against 65,000 at the earlier date. 
Consequently the output of cotton yarn rose from 11,480,000 Ib. 
during the week ended September Ist to 14,310,000 Ib. during 
the week ended October 13th. 

Secondly, he bluntly informed the leaders of the cotton industry 
that the future of the industry in this country will be determined 
primarily by their decisions and actions during the next two years. 
He did not minimise the influence of the Government or the 
responsibility of the trade unions; but the decisions will have 
to be made by owners and executives. He was cautious in fore- 
casting the volume of international trade in cotton goods; but 
he was none the less sure that the industry in Lancashire could 
regain its prosperity. The issue, he said, was whether “we shall 
succeed in, making our prices, our ranges, our qualities and our 
designs such as will gain an appropriate share of international 
trade for this country.” To this end he rightly suggested to indi- 
vidual firms that they should concentrate either on bulk pro- 
duction or on intensive specialisation, but that a single mill could 
not successfully combine both. There is scope for quantity as 


well as for quality. 
x * 


British Celanese Dividend 


It is the fate of British Celanese to provide surprises for the 
shareholders, and this year they are of the painful kind. When 
the first ordinary dividend, of 15 per cent, was paid for the year 
to July 1, 1944, some shareholders saw in this decision—and in 
the chairman’s moderately optimistic remarks (though he reserved 
the effects of taxation and Government control from his conclu- 
sions)—an indication of future dividend policy. Indeed, the Ios. 
ordinary shares, at the end of last week, stood at 35s. 3d., clearly 
contemplating a repetition of the 15 per cent distribution. The 
shock of the directors’ announcement last Monday of an 8 per 
cent dividend is no less apparent in the present price of 33s. 

This year, the directors have issued a full profit and loss state- 
ment, which clearly explains the need for the reduced dividend, 
though it does not, and could not, throw much light on the 
variable character of the directors’ policy. The “ balance of trading 
account ” and dividends from subsidiaries, amounts to £2,128,189 
for the year to June 30th, against £2,060,846. There are com- 
paratively small changes in depreciation and research expendi- 
ture written off, so that net profit before taxation is increased 
from £1,318,673 to £1,376,446. But taxation is the fly in the oint- 
ment; not only has the current year’s provision increased from 
£850,000 to £878,000 (thus justifying the chairman’s reservation 
last year) but also the amount previously overprovided and now 
written back has fallen from £260,000 to £62,000. Consequently 
the “net balance for the year” is reduced from £728,673 to 
£560,446. 

These figures are admittedly a mixture of trading and excep- 
tional items, and there is no great merit, in assessing the position 
of British Celanese, in adopting a purist line about the calculation 
of true earnings. Including the non-trading credit of £62,000, 
available profits cover the dividends and provisions for the re- 
demption of Funding Certificates with a margin of £100,019, 
and this amount, with £154,981 from profit brought forward and 
£95,000 from contingencies is used to set up a General Reserve 
of £350,000. There are good arguments for strengthening the 
Teserve position—the assets of the company still include sub- 
stantial intangible items for Goodwill and Patents (£1,922,418) 
and Commutation of Royalties (£733,706)—and for charging 
research and advertising expenditure against revenue. 


Participating preference shares receive 8.8875 per cent though 
earnings would have covered the full dividend of 10 per cent ; 
the 8 per cent ordinary dividend is covered with a margin of 1.3 
Per cent (excluding the £62,000 tax credit). The directors’ report 
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on the current year’s prospects is not without reservations, for 
increased sales are expected to make good the turnover lost through 
cancellation of Government contracts, subject to the proviso that 
a sufficient supply of labour “ becomes available.” Possibly the 
chairman will expand on the trading prospects in his speech ; at 
the moment it can only be said that the tos. ordinary shares, at 
33s., look well into the future. 
* * * 


Redeemable Preference Shares 


When the redeemable preference share was first permitted 
under Section 18 of the 1929 Companies Act, it was suggested in 
The Economist that it would prove of only limited practical value. 
Some interesting figures have been published by the Exchange 
Telegraph Company, which show that this judgment in advance 
was not far from the mark. The total nominal amount of redeem- 
able preference shares issued is £99 million in round figures, but 
£284 million of this is represented by railway redeemable prefer- 
ence stocks, and a further £11 million by public utility preference 
stocks, the bulk of which do not rank as issues under the Com- 
panies Act. The balance of approximately £60 million is made up 
of about 200 issues in the industrial, financial and mining groups, 
and examination of the list of issues shows that the crude average 
of £300,000 is reasonably representative. This would be sufficient, 
in normal conditions, to provide a fair market in the shares, 
though not always a comfortable one. 

But the table also reveals a considerable degree of dispersion. 
Fourteen industrial issues exceed £1 million, but as many as 56 
issues now have less than £100,000 outstanding. This bias to- 
wards smallness is due in some part to the regular redemption 
of shares on the terms on which they were issued, but in general 
it is clear that the redeemable preference share is more con- 
venient for the small than the large company. Some of the large 
issues (such as the £1,301,754 Guest Keen Baldwins 6 per cent 
preference capital, redeemable at any date at par) represent a 
one-way option exercisable by the company to replace existing 
capital, sometimes at a premium. Companies are more reluctant 
than they were to saddle themselves with permanent non-equity 
capital, particularly at high rates of dividend. 

This is not a surprising conclusion. An established conypany, 
with a good profits record, can usually float preference capital (if 
it wants to) on satisfactory terms, but the smaller concern has 
two barriers to overcome. The first is the difficulty of trading in 
a small preference issue on the Stock Exchange, which involves in 
many cases negotiation and wide prices. Clearly, the operation of 
an annual redemption fund (which many, though not all, of the 
small issues carry) is a useful sustaining factor for Stock Exchange 
dealings and prices. Secondly, the small company usually carries 
a bigger credit risk, which is recognised by the higher rate on 
which it can float preference capital. The preference share re- 
deemable at a premium enables such concerns to mitigate the high 
rate of dividend to some extent, during their early stage of develop- 
ment, and eventually to replace their preference capital on cheaper 
terms if they succeed. But the redeemable preference share 
is a specialist’s holding—a genus of a species which has seriously 
lost face during the last twenty years. 


* * * 


Still More Window Dressing 


The increase in bank window-dressing that has been so 
marked a feature of the past four years in the money market con- 
tinues apace. Clearing bank true cash, computed in the manner 
described on various occasions in these columns, totalled {£374 
million in September, giving a true cash ratio of 7.6 per cent 
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compared with the published ratio of 10.6 per cent for the 
making-up days. The window-dressing index—the difference 
between the two ratios expressed as a percentage of the published 
ratio—was therefore 28 per cent, indicating that rather more than 
one-quarter of the total published cash was achieved by making- 
up operations of one kind or another. 

The latest index figure is rather below the high levels reached 
in May and August last, and the true cash ratio is correspond- 
ingly higher, but both figures compare unfavourably with Sep- 
vember, 1944. Indeed, in every month this year the index figure 
has been substantially higher, and the true ratio lower, than in 
ihe similar month of last year. For the nine months of 1945 the 
true ratio averaged just under 7.6 per cent, compared with 7.9 per 
cent in 1944, 8.2 per cent in 1943 and 9.7 per cent in 1940. The 
trend over the past six months is shown in the accompanying table 
(which continues that published in these columns on May 12th 
last). 

As a guide to the extent of disturbance caused in the money 
market, the absolute volume of window-dressing is, of course, 
of greater significance than the index. The index, quite properly, 
takes no account of what might be called the natural increase, 
that is, that portion of the total increase which simply reflects the 
expansion of bank deposits and the consequential increase in the 
volume of total bank cash required. The table shows that last 
month the apparent displacement of funds caused by the make-up 
amounted to £144 million ; in August it reached a peak of £156 
million. Before the war, when the make-up took place weekly 
instead of monthly, the comparable displacement averaged £23 
million for 1938 and only £18 million for the first eight months 


of 1939. 
* x * 


Iraq Currency Trends 


A welcome slackening in the rate of currency expansion is 
shown in the latest annual report of the Iraq Currency Board— 
which, for detailed currency information, is a model of what such a 
report should be. On March 31st last the total circulation, including 
coin, stood at ID 41.9 million, or roughly ID 3 million more than 
the figure for the previous year. This is easily the smallest expan- 
sion since 1941. Just as the huge increases of the earlier years had 
been due to vast and mounting Allied militafy expenditure, so this 
slackening reflects the reduction in Allied disbursements. The 
wartime progression deserves quotation :— 


At March 31st Total notes and coin 


(ID 000’s) 
III + ice hans nities eeenianesaltad elaaiieiaadtiiy + Reteiah bette 4,773 
Ne ase koe bien naa iu etc he Ti 6,183 
sige re aE el ene eters einer h a oe oats 6,623 
WR ecko ruk ok twa Fo cede aes cote Gu Ben ete weeaen tek. 12,761 
WOR) ciciead. JE20, Lae perk a den ceesdda dea veeet 26,291 
Ns oiiecatsc Sabha SRS Os 38,966 
BGG si. ansnies ewasab aneiinatiaies ReeD ee 41,906 


The currency expansion has thus been almost nine-fold. Price 
inflation, though very marked, has been less than proportional, 
owing partly, no doubt, to the fact that a substantial proportion of 
the recent currency increases has been required to meet hoarding 
demands. These are evidenced by the marked growth in the 
outstanding volume of large notes. In 1943, notes for ID 5 and 
over (the dinar is at parity with sterling) accounted for one-quarter 
of the total money circulation and 1oo-dinar notes for only one- 
sixteenth ; in 1945 the proportions were one-half and one-sixth 
respectively. The wholesale price index (based on the nine months 
before the war) averaged 547 in 1943, but during 1944 its trend 
turned downwards. The average for the year was 534, and by 
March last it had reached 489. 

The backing for the currency, except for a trifling sum in silver 
and a negligible bank balance in consists entirely of 
sterling assets, totalling some £43} million. This contrasts with 
£4.8 million before the war. On March 31st last, £4.8 million was 
held in cash in London (nearly £4 million of this with the Eastern 
Bank) and the balance was in gilt-edged investments, mainly 
British Government dated stocks. Some £234 million comprised 
holdings with final redemption dates within six years. There was 
no holding of Treasury bills. 


* * * 
Scottish Hydro-Electric Policy 


An attempt is being made to persuade Parliament to annul 
the Tummel-Garry hydro-electric scheme, to which many objec- 
tions were stated but overruled at a public enquiry. It is unlikely 
to succeed. The abandonment of this scheme, the largest pro- 
ject which will be undertaken by the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board, would not only imperil the supply of 
electricity to central Scotland, but would, in the Scottish Secre- 
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tary’s own words, “seriousty retard” all the Board’s plans for 
meeting its statutory duty of supplying the remote Highlands and 
the Islands with electricity. The sincerity of those critics who 
resent even a partial “taming ” of these two lovely rivers js yp. 
deniable, but almost any hydro-electric scheme in Scotland wii 
imperil fine scenery, of which after all there is plenty, and the 
importance of this particular scheme is too great for it to be se 
aside on grounds of amenity. 

The Tummel-Garry scheme is intended to become an integral 
part of a “backbone” or miniature grid, which would link j: 
with Aberdeen and with the new generating station to be buil: 
near Loch Fannich in Ross-shire, and which would form the basis 
for developing electricity in the Highlands. The Fannich project. 
which is the third and latest of the Board’s constructional scheme; 
and the only one to be confirmed without a public enquiry, js 
designed to meet the growing demands of consumers in the Inver- 
ness and Cromarty Firth area, one of the few populous parts of 
the Highlands and a potential scene of industrial development. 
This project is estimated to cost £960,000 and will possess an in- 
stalled capacity of about 24,000 kilowatts, having an annual out- 
put of 77 million units. 

The Hydro-Electzic Board has now indicated in broad outline: 
its future intentions. Of the three major projects which have s) 
far been published and confirmed by the Secretary of State fo; 
Scotland, one—Loch Sloy—is already operative, and the other 
two—Tummel-Garry afd Fannich—await Parliamentary assent. 
Between them they will possess a plant capacity of about 300,000 
kilowatts with an annual output of almost 500 million units, a 
large part of which will be used to meet the needs of industrial 
Scotland, while most of the remainder will supplement existing 
electricity supplies in the more populous Eastern area of the 
Highlands. Three more major projects—Shira, Affric and Duntel- 
chaig, possessing together a plant capacity of 136,000 kilowatts— 
ere ready and will be published shortly ; and twelve further im- 
portant projects, having a total plant capacity of 353,000 kilowatt 
and an estimated annual output of 1,300 million units, have 
already been surveyed. 

In addition, numerous minor schemes have been prepared, anc 
three already authorised, which between them will make it possible 
to supply 70 per cent of the 140,000 people living in the Board’s 
own distribution area, including remote islands such as Orkney, 
Shetland, Skye, Lewis and Harris. Progress in implementing these 
schemes will depend, however, on the acceptance of major and 
more profitable projects, notably the Tummel-Garry one. The 
Board has started by assisting the needs of the Lowlands, is now 
attending to the increasing demands of existing electricity under- 
takers in the Highlands, and hopes eventually to open up the 
more remote areas which are its own special concern. It is a 
least conceivable, however, that crofters and villagers in these 
distant parts do not place electricity especially high on their lis 
of desirable amenities, snd the value of extending supplies will 
Gepend not a little cn the extent to which they induce industrial 
development. 


* * x 


Empire Business Men in Conference 


The Report of the conference of Empire business men, held 
in October under the auspices of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire, is, above all, an expression oi 
solidarity. The conference emphatically favours the maintenance 
of the system of Imperial preference, on the grounds that the 
prosperity of the British Empire is closely bound up with that 
system, and that the economic stability of so large a part of the 
world is of vital importance to the whole. It advocates the 
adoption of schemes designed to eliminate the disastrous ups and 
downs in the prices of the primary products. Further, it favours 
the rational development of secondary production in Empire 
countries, as being not only in the interests of th 
individual countries concerned, but of benefit to th 
Commonwealth as a whole by reason of the consequent increas 
in purchasing power and expansion of markets. At the same tmé, 
the conference expressed its belief in a multilateral system o 
international payments, and consequently favours the acceptance 
of the Final Act of Bretton Woods, subject to a review of the 
position by a further Plenary Session at the end of four or five 
years. 

5; Little space is given in the Report of the conference to the over 
riding need of efficiency in production and of corabining quantity 
and quality with low prices ; nor is the Report an example of that 
bold and imaginative planning which has characterised the gre 
Empire entrepreneurs of the past. 
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nickel alloys 


and hardness 


The right hardness is an impor- 
tant factor in many items of industrial 
plant. Too hard an alloy is often as bad 
as one which is too soft. 

Just the right degree of hardness in 
combination with resistance to corrosion, 
erosion and fatigue, may be found in one 

of our high-quality nickel alloys. By 
making such a choice in preference to 
that of a less durable material, much 






Our Free Technical 
Service includes : 
Techmcal Advice 
Research 
Publications 


longer service and greater reliability are 
frequently obtained. 












@.What is the difference between 
Fuel Economy and Fuel Effi- 
ciency ? 

A By Fuel Economy is meant the 
actual cutting down of fuel 
consumption. Fuel Efficiency 
has a wider signi It 

means getting as much produc- 

tien werk as possible from every 
ton of fuel used. 


@.In planning an extension to our 
factory, we are making sure that 
all new steam and hot water ser- 
vices are properly lagged. But 
we also want to find out what 
can be done about insulating the 
building itself to prevent exces- 
sive heat loss. Where can we get 
this information ? 


A There is a Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletin (No. 12) “‘ THERMAL 
INSULATION OF BUILDINGS,” 
which will give you expert ad- 


vice on this important questien. 
It is obtainable from your 
1 Office of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. Ask, at the 
same time, for details of other 
valuable services available. 


@.Now that we are expanding pro- 
duction, I want to ensure the 
maximum co-operation from my 
staff in cutting fuel costs. How 
can I make them interested in 
this subject ? 


Ai Arrange for appropriate mem- 
hers of your staff to see the 
Ministry’s interesting inetrue- 
tional films on ‘* Boiler-house 
Practice ” and “‘ Steam.” Yeur 
staff can also attend lectures 
and practical demonstratiens, or 
educational classes at a tech- 
nical college. Ask your Regien- 
al Office of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Pewer to tell you how and 
where these services are avail- 
able. “ 


ISSUED BY THE M'NISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depét 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and particularly 
suitable for sea and river borne 
cargoes. Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 
equipment for bulk handling of 

nea . ae lift  poth dry and liquid cargoes is 

extensive. 

MAINTENANCE AND A staff of civil, mechanical and 


FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


REPAIR SHOPS electrical engineers are available 

" on the Estate; they can submit 
ENGINEERING AND ; 

BULDING SERVICES schemes for construction and can 

. undertake plant fabrication, 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS installation and maintenance. 
AND SIDINGS 


ae DAGENHAM DOCK 
TRANS ESTATE 


TRANSPORT 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 3171 


“English Electric’ Rectifiers 
asset Production of Alecaeuterceepee 


c SS 















A 27,3810 kW Mercury-Are 
Rectifier installation for the 
electrolytic production of 
Aluminium. 


During the war the record of the plant of which these ‘ English 
Electric’ Rectifiers are a part was the production of thousands 
of tons of Aluminium for the construction of Bombers and 
Fighter Aircraft. The largest installation in Great Britain, it 
was built to help meet the vast wartime demand for this vital 
metal.. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


for Converting Plaut 


Caer ED 
STAFFORD: PRESTON - RUGBY: BRADFORD QUEEN'S HOUSE- KINGSWAY-W C 2 
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damaging. 


formula for everyone. 


MANUFACTUR SPEC 






Pee a CYANIDE, which 
made silver plating pos- 
sible, also effectively polished 
off Himmier in fifteen minutes. 
Because of the occupational 
risks involved, many silver plate 
manufacturers have sought a 
substitute for potassium cyan- 
ide. Considerable success has 
been achieved with Iodine. Ex- 
periments continue. 

Iodine keeps pace with man’s 
progress. It was used in the 
American Civil War of 1861- 
1865 ; to-day it is used in the 
manufacture of polaroid. — 
Iodine can be used to 
scavenge steel or im- 


puts the sparkle in your 

whisky ; with sweetening 

and flavouring it becomes 

“ ginger pop ° 
Extinguisher it becomes a safe and 
sure fire killer. It is water plus 
Carbon Dioxide, harmless and non- 


1,0 ,U¥ friendly formula. It 


NU-SWIFT in every ship of the Royal Navy was 
the formula adopted by the Admiralty to save 
ships and men from destruction and death by 
fire. NU-SWIFT is the right fire protection 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of ** Confidence 
or Panic ’’ which tells you all about NU-SWIFT 
— the World’s Fastest Fire Extinguisher. 


NUSWIFT 


acid-free 
FIRE PROTECTION 


IN EVERY SHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
U-SWIFT_UNIVERSAL RS), 
BOARD OF TRADE (Now MINISTRY OF WAR TRANSPOR 


THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING CO. LTD., ELLAND, YORKS. 






1 


in the NU-SWIFT 


FIRE ete ARE 
TION APPROVED My 





prove the lustre of furs. Manu- 
facturers of paint, optical in- 
struments, catgut, dyes, films, 
insectides, dental cement, arti- 
ficial marble, all have a use 
for iodine. The potential uses 
are almost unlimited. 

All that is known about iodine 
has been recorded by the Iodine 
Educational Bureau. This or- 
ganization provides information 
and advice on the uses of iodine 
in Medicine, Industry and Ag- 
riculture. The Bureau is ready 


e to assist any institution or com- 


mercial enterprise. There 
is no charge for this 
service. 


lodine Educational Bureau 


115 STONE HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE, E.c.2 
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BACKGROUND TO ACHIEVEMENT 





BTH supplied turbo-generators 
for the Electric Light and Power 
Corporation of Sydney ; switch- 
gear for the Bunnerong Power 
Station; rectifiers for railway 
electrification, etc. Mazda Lamps 
are used extensively for all om 
of lighting. 


BT H RUGBY 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY LIMITLD. RUGBY ENCLAND. 


@ 


1A 106 





ean. 





COmpaS” 


This member of the Philco Group has been manufacturing 
electric motors since their original development of 4 
single phase model in 1888. Almost 60 years of pioneer 
service in the electrical industry has resulted in accumu- 
lated experience which has been reflected in the design 
and efficiency of the Company’s products. During the war 
years the programme of development has of necessity 
been restricted but with the return of peace time con- 
ditions and with the assistance of the Group’s research 
laboratories, development of the Company’s products is 
being vastly accelerated. The present range of products 
includes electric motors, 1 h.p. to 1,500 h.p., fractionals 
1/6th h.p. upwards, motor control gear, generators, 
switchgear and accessories. 


HOPRINSON ::':: 


Member of the Phileo Group of Companies 


GRANGEWAY - KILBURN - LONDON - NW6 
(ERENT 
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MOTORS & 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
LD 


OTTOMAN BANK 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE ERA 
COL. E. GORE BROWNE’S SPEECH 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Ottoman Bank was held, on the 30th 
ultimo, in London. 

Col. E. Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., 
A.D.C. (chairman of the London Committee), 
in the course of his speech, said: This is the 
frst occasion on which I have had the 
pleasure of addressing you in the capacity of 
chairman. In November last, my predecessor 
in this office, Mr A. A. Jamieson, in view of 
the national importance of other duties, felt 
obliged to resign both from this position, to 
which he had devoted so much of his time 
and energies, and from the committee of 
this bank. I need hardly tell you how much 
his colleagues and I regret his resignation. 

This time last year we had to report that 
communication with our colleagues in France 
was not yet restored. We rejoice to see and 
to meet them once again, and with them to 
have the Opportunity to restore that close 
collaboration in the affairs of the bank which 
has always been such a noteworthy feature 
of our organisation. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE RESTORED 


For the first time since 1940 we have been 
able to obtain complete information regarding 
the activities' of our offices in France during 
the war. Naturally during the German occu- 
pation of France the normal business of our 
offices there and the possibilities of making 
profits were much curtailed, but I am glad to 
say that they have more than covered their 
working expenses and none of our assets was 
seized by the enemy. 

In the Near East the chief problem is that 
of the restoration of economic balance after 
along period of easy money and large profits 
for the trading community. This resulted 
from the expenditure of the Allied Govern- 
ments and of the Allied troops who fought in 
or used that region as a base. In Turkey the 
problem is one of finding markets for the 
products of her soil and of adjusting her 
internal prices to those of the world markets 
where she seeks to trade. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 


The balance sheet we submit to you shows, 
a was to be anticipated, a falling-off in the 
rate of increase of our deposits, although the 
upward movement continued. The total of 
the balance sheet is some 65 millions, as 
against 60 millions at the end of 1943. 

As a counterpart to our deposits, now 
{57,688,000, we have liquid, in cash and 
money at call and notice, £30,968,000, while 
treasury bills, British and French and com- 
mercial bills are £15,923,000, and British 

vernment securities £3,282,000. In view 
of the many uncertainties with which we are 
faced, I am sure that you will agree that a 
high degree of liquidity is vital to our 
interests, 

Our current French assets and liabilities 
ire now included at the new official rate of 
200 francs to the pound sterling. For Greece, 
in view of the virtual disappearance of the 
old drachma, of which no less than 50 thou- 
sand million were decreed to be equivalent to 
one new drachma, figures included represent 
only the assets and liabilities in other 
currencies. 


CONDITIONS IN TURKEY 


In 1944 in Turkey agricultural conditions 
were aor satisfactory. Weather was good 
and crops as abundant as they had been in 
the previous year. There was also an increase 
of over 6 per cent. in the number of livestock 
recorded in the official registers. In trade and 
commerce, however, the position was not so 
encouraging. -The breaking-off of diplomatic 
relations with Germany in August, 1944, 


removed one of Turkey’s largest customers 
and at the same time the country’s in- 
creasingly important trade with Rumania, 
Hungary and Switzerland was suspended. 

Moreover the large pre-emptive purchases 
of the U.S.A. and Great Britain ceased in the 
latter part of the year. The year, however, 
showed a favourable trade balance, owing to 
the large figure of exports in the first six 
months. 

Prices in Turkey remained very high, those 
of local produce being up to four or five times 
the pre-war figures in local currency, and, 
with exports subject to a tax of 10 per cent., 
the effective prices to prospective foreign 
buyers were above world prices. Steps are 
being taken now, in 1945, to try to remedy 
this state of affairs, and the export tax has 
been removed from a wide range of articles. 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


The budgetary, position was most satisfac- 
tory, eighty-eight per cent. of the expenses 
for 1943/44 being covered by taxation and 
other revenues. For the 1944/45 Budget, 
the principle has been introduced of showing 
clearly the “extraordinary” expenses to be 
incurred during the year (chiefly for National 
Defence and the methods proposed to cover 
them. The custom during previous years 
had been to deal with these expenses as occa- 
sion arose. 

Our Branches in Turkey have continued to 
work well, and have been rewarded for their 
labours with good profits, but in Turkish 
Pounds, of course. Unfortunately, notwith- 
standing many representations all our efforts 
up to date to convert these profits into 
Sterling have been fruitless. We are obliged, 
therefore, to omit these profits from the Profit 
and Loss Account which we present to you, 
and you are unable to derive any benefit from 
the operations of approximately one-half a 
your Branches abroad. 


EGYPT AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Egypt the State Budget showed a fur- 
ther increase from sixty-five million Egyptian 
Pounds to seventy-seven million, and for the 
present year the figure is eighty-seven mil- 
lion Egyptian Pounds. The currency in cir- 
culation continues to increase, but the rate 
of increase has diminished. 

Wartime conditions continued to obtain in 
Palestine, and the currency in circulation 
rose from thirty-seven million Palestine 
Pounds to forty-one and a half million, while 
Bank deposits went up from nearly fifty mil- 
lion Palestine Pounds to nearly sixty-five mil- 
lion, and, despite measures taken by the 
Authorities, the cost «" ‘iving continued to 
increase. Our Branches nad a successful year. 
So also did that at Amman in Transjordan. 

In Iraq, where our Branches also took their 
full share of the business of the country, the 
Budget showed receipts exceeding expendi- 
ture by over three million Iraq Dinars. The 
currency continued to increase, reaching a 
total of over forty million Iraq Dinars. The 
export of dates was a record and the prices 
paid to the growers by the concessionnaires 
were about the same as in 1943, that is to 
say, nearly four times as much as in 1938. 
In Iran the exchange rate was maintained at 
one hundred and thirty Rials, and foreign ex- 
change was readily obtainable for commer- 
cial purposes, through the authorised Banks. 

In Cyprus Bank deposits continued to 
increase owing to the continuance of 
military expenditure and the lack of 
consumer goods, but demand for financial 
facilities from the remained small. 
A second issue of {£500,000 premium 
bonds was an immediate success. In 
Greece all our assets and our liabilities on 
old Drachmas have become valueless and, 
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accordingly, for our Thessaloniki branch, we 
have only included in the balance sheet the 
liabilities and assets in other currencies. As 
the old Drachma assets exceeded the liabili- 
ties in that currency, there is, of course, a 
resultant loss. In regard to our subsidiary, 
the British-French Discount Bank, Limited, 
the same considerations apply. The paid-up 
aT of this institution must be regarded as 
ost. 


REBIRTH OF SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Our subsidiary, the Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban, held its first general meeting for four 
years on July 3rd, 1945, the liberation of 
France again permitting their Head Office in 
Paris to resume relations with Syria and the 
Lebanon. The report of the board refers, 
as a matter of first importance, to the rebirth 
of Syria and the Lebanon as sovereign and 
independent States, and expresses the hope 
that the problems to be resolved, reduced to 
their proper terms, will find a solution which 
will be fair to all legitimate interests. 

This bank regards it as its primary duty to 
ensure that the currency and credit confided 
to it by Syria and the Lebanon shall not be 
affected by recent events. The increase in 
the circulation was the inevitable result of 
economic conditions and emphasises the 
enrichment of the population owing to the 


heavy expenditure on behalf of the Allied 
Armies. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


: To turn now to the profit and loss account, 
in regard to the amount of accumulated profit 
of £597,650, representing the profits for the 
five years 1940 to 1944, together with the 
amount brought forward from 1939, the 
general committee would have liked to give 
the shareholders the satisfaction of seeing the 
greater part allocated to them. But it is first 
necessary to meet ascertained losses and the 
contingencies to which I have referred. Both 
are the inevitable consequences of total war. 
For this reason it is proposed to set aside an 
amount of £450,000, which represents ap- 
proximately the profits made in the years 
1940 to 1943. We feel this course to be 
necessary in order to cover eventualities until 
a solution can be found of the many 
economic problems which will, in our view, 
arise in the coming years. 

This course of action, if you approve it, 
will leave available an amount of £147,650. 
We propose the payment of a dividend of §s., 
which will absorb £125,000, leaving £22,650 
to be carried forward to 1945. I would ask 
you to regard this dividend as payable in 
respect of 1944. Our distributable profits will, 
of course, be considerably increased if we are 
enabled to transfer into sterling profits which 
we are earning and have earned in Turkey. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


In conclusion, as you all know, it is the 
privilege of this bank to operate in many 
territories which lie across the path of the 
most vital communications, both of the 
French nation and of the British Common- 
wealth. Your bank is faced with many 
problems, racial, political and economic. Per- 
sonally, I am convinced not only that we have 
a great opportunity, but that we have a part 
to play which should conduce to a better 
understanding between Turkey and the other 
countries whose interests we serve, and the 
two great nations which are represented round 
this table. 

It will be our constant endeavour so to 
organise and strengthen your undertaking 
that we are in a position not only to establish 
and consolidate a feeling of mutual esteem 
and political and economic realism in and 
with the countries where we operate, but also 
to give you a reasonable and steady return 
on your investment. And I know that I 
speak for all my colleagues, both in Paris 
and in London, when I tell you that we will 
go forward in mutual confidence and respect 
to meet the many problems which lie ahead. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SMITH’S STAMPING WORKS (COVENTRY) 
LIMITED 


WAR WORK OF HIGH IMPORTANCE 


MR J. F. BYRNE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held on the $th instant, 
in Birmingham, Mr J. F. Byrne (chairman 
of the company) presiding. mo 

The Secretary (Mr G. Williams, 
F.C.W.A.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: When I had the privilege of address- 
ing you last year in presenting the accounts 
for the year ended sth August, 1944, I re- 
marked that your company and its subsidiary, 
Smith Clayton Forge, Ltd., were engaged on 
war work of high importance. You may now 
expect me to amplify those remarks, and it 
gives me great pleasure to do so. In the first 
place I think it well to acquaint you of the 
fact that the value of turnover during the 
war period by each of our companies was 
five times that of the pre-war turnover. As 
I have previously informed you the produc- 
tion of the parent company is composed 
principally of medium and light drop forg- 
ings in steel, and in addition the light alloy 
section has produced large quantities of 
forgings in aluminium and magnesium alloys 
which have figured so largely in the develop- 
ment of the modern aeroplane. At the works 
of the subsidiary company the production 1s 
principally composed of the heavy types of 
steel drop forgings in addition to which light 
alloy drop forgings of the larger types are also 
produced. You will therefore understand that 
we are in a position to cater for all require- 
ments. 

Now as to our manufacturing achieve- 
ments in the national interest during the war. 
this company and its subsidiary as leading 
firms in the drop forging industry are in a 
position to undertake the manufacture of all 
descriptions of drop forgings, and in fact this 
is what we have done, therefore it is not 
necessary for me to select any particular pat- 
tern which we have supplied for any’particu- 
lar purpose and hold it up as some sort of 
special achievement. We have produced any- 
thing and everything we have been requested 
to undertake, ranging from the largest to the 
smallest patterns, including crankshafts for 
the principal aero engines, also for tanks and 
internal combustion engines of all types. 


THE CORRECT TECHNIQUE 


Many of the patterns were of a compli- 
cated and difficult design, and were entrusted 
to our companies for the reason that we 
were considered to possess—to use an c 
phrase—the correct technique for producing 
forgings which require the highest skill. 

All this work was executed with strict 
economy and efficiency in manufacture with 
the minimum of cejections, thus effecting a 
saving in labour and materials not only in 
our own establishments, but also in the 
machine shops of our customers. 


The combined excess profits tax paid by 
your company and its subsidiary company 
has amounted to a very substantial sum, and 
provides an ample cushion for any deficiency 
which may occur in our standard profits dur- 
ing the difficult transition period through 
which we have been passing and are still 
passing since the cessation of hostilities with 
Germany and Japan. It is to be noted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget proposals has allowed for reclaim of 
E.P.T. to cover any deficiency in standard 
profits up to December 31, 1946. 


ACUTE LABOUR SHORTAGE 


Our manufacturing activities are suffering 
great restriction owing to the acute shortage 


of labour, in consequence of which we are 
placed in the position of being unable to meet 
the delivery requirements of our customers. 
Unfortunately our efforts to augment our 
labour strength mect with only negligible 
response from the appropriate Government 
authority. Until the necessary labour is 
made available for industry it will be im- 
possible for a full contribution to be made to 
the progress which is so sorely and urgently 
needed to restore our national prosperity. 


We are ready to go right ahead as soon 
as the labour position is satisfactorily dealt 
with and the position is clarified in those 
industries which provide our principal cus- 
tomers. It becomes more apparent day by 
day that the motor-car industry in this 
country is suffering under great disabilities, 
and while manufacturers in the U.S.A. are 
going ahead British manufacturers are being 
impeded. Purchase tax is a serious obstacle 
to the sale of motor-cars in this country: and, 
while it would appear to be the object of the 
Government to force export sales, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how manufacturers can 
keep their costs down to an economic level 
unless they are allowed to obtain the full 
volume of output which unrestricted sales at 
home would provide. 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 


Perhaps at this point it will be appropriate 
for me to say that your directors are in no 
Way pessimistic regarding the future. On the 
contrary they look forward with confidence, 
which is supported by the state of our order 
books and the forward information we have 
received from customers regarding their pros- 
Pective requirements. It is because of this 
that your directors decided to again recom- 
mend the same bonus distribution which was 
paid for the previous year, but it must be 
recognised that the difficulties under which 
the motor industry is suffering must be 
solved, otherwise these difficulties will react 
on the drop forging industry as a whole. 


The figures in the balance sheet are pre- 
sented in the same form as previously, and 
apne each item the comparative figures are 
shown for the previous year. Our fixed assets 
stand at approximately the same figure, but 
there are considerable differences in the 
figures for the items representing our 
current assets. These differences have 
inevitably occurred owing to the changing 
conditions consequent on the cessation of 
war-time contracts, but making the com- 
parison as a whole, our current assets at 
the 4th August, 1945, exceeded our current 
liabilities, which include the recommended 
bonus and dividend, by a sum of £140,868, 
against the corresponding figure of £124,793 
at the sth August, 1944. The latter figure 
included the sum of £58,082, which repre- 
sented a temporary accommodation loan to 
the subsidiary company which was repaid 
during the year now under review. 


I now beg formally to propose: “ That the 
report of the directors and statement of 
accounts for the year to 4th August, 1945, 
shall be approved and adopted ; that a diate 
dend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of § per 
cent., both less tax at 10s. in the pound, be 
paid for the year ; that the balance of £53,870 
be carried forward to next year’s account.” 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The election of Mr P. aos, B.Sc., to 
the Board was confirmed; the retiring 
director, Mr Hugh C. Aston, F.C.A., was 
re-elected ; or tee Howard Smith 
Thompson . ing been appointed 
auditors, the procesdinign Seeiicin a 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


MR KENNETH MOORE ON FUTURE 
OPERATIONS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
Trinidad Petroleum Development eam 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the 
registered office, River Plate House, London, 
E.C., Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the 
chairman, pres ding. 

The secretary (Mr J. Mytton) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—Our 
operations in the past year differed but little 
from those of the previous year in that they 
continued to conform with official require- 
ments. They resulted in a production of 
2,863,080 barrel, of crude oil—some 40,000 
more than in the previous year. Our present 
production target is about 8,000 barrels a 
day, representing a good-sized ocean-going 
tankerful a week. It is susceptible of in- 
crease provided we can get the necessary 
engineering supplies. 


COST OF DRILLING 


During the past year we completed 16 
wells and the total footage drilled wis 
68,333 ft. The cost per foot drilled has in- 
creased steadily during the last seven years 
and is now more than double that in 1939, 
owing principally to substantial increases in 
the cost of labour, materials and equipment. 


Until recently we were required to bu 
most of our casing and engineering surplies 
in the U.S.A., but the pendulum has now 
swung to the other extreme and we are now 
required to “buy British,’ which we are 
most anxious to do and which was our 
normal practice before the war. 


Unfortunately, however, British prices for 
steel products are at present substantially 
above those quoted in the U.S.A. We have 
consequently, in conjunction with other 
British oil companies, had meetings with the 
Petroleum Department and the steel manu- 
facturers at which the matter has been ven- 
tilated, and although, as a result of these 
meetings, certain adjustments have bec 
made, an appreciable disparity remains. 

In the case of Trinidad there is at present 
an import duty of 10 per cent., which, under 
the terms of Empire Preference, is not pay- 
able by products of British origin, but in spile 
of this most of the steel products we have 
to send to Trinidad cost us more if bought 
in the U.K. than if we were free to buy 
them in the U.S.A. For example, 5}-i0. 
steel casing is quoted at £25 13s. Id. per 
ton f.o.b. New York and £33 4s. 4d. pe 
ton f.o.b. Liverpool. After adding freight 
and duty in the case of American casing the 
landed cost is £36 9s. 2d, British and 
£33 3s. 7d. American—a disparity of 10 pe! 
cent. In the case of pipe-lines the disparity 
is even greater—up to 20 per cent, after 
allowance for freight and duty. 


° PRICE DISPARITIES 


It may be that by the time the dust of 
war has settled, a combination of adjust: 
ments in American price levels, internation? 
exchanges and greater efficiency in Britis 
industry will help to remove price disparities 

It is to be hoped that this will be the cas, 

it is more than ever essential, = 
only for the oil industry, but also for 
export trade in general, that British steel pro 
ducts should be no more expensive 
those of American manufacture. 


On July 31, 1945, the total area over which 
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we had mining leases and freehold oi! rights 
in Trinidad was 37,665 acres—an increase of 
3,663 acres during the year. In addition, we 
have been offered by the Government and 
have accepted a concession and licences 
covering an extensive area of the sea bed off 
the south coast of Trinidad, 


SUBMARINE CONCESSIONS 


For many years geologists have had reason 
to believe that oil deposits existed under the 
sea bed between Trinidad and the South 
American continent, and the question of sub- 
marine concessions, as they are called, has 
from time to time been the subject of dis- 
cussion between the Government and the 
established oil companies. The submarine 
area allotted to us 1s more or less contiguous 
with our existing oilfields, and when the 
necessary equipment, materials and labour 
become available it will be our duty to com- 
mence exploratory drilling with a view of 
commercial vroduction if the results justify 
it. 

This will require a major technical effort 
and substantial capital expenditure which 
cannot as yet be estimated with accuracy. 


‘We contemplate giving our Ordinary 
shareholders the prior opportunity in due 
course of providing the capital required for 
this new and speculafive venture in a form 
which will keep it financially separate from 
our existing organisation, though, of course, 
under the same management. 


Apart from this interesting development 
you may care to form some opinion as to the 
prospects of our existing undertaking. All I 
can usefully say is that our geologists and 
technicians expect that under the five-year 
plan of further development to which I 
referred last year it will be possible to 
achieve a progressive but moderate increase in 


your guess is at least as good as mine. 


production. What effect this will have on 
our fortunes after the interplay of costs of 
production, world selling prices, international 
exchanges and taxation, I cannot say, and 
How- 
ever, so far as future production is concerned 
the outlook is not unpromising. 


TAXATION 


‘Turning to the subject of taxation, you 
will remember that I mentioned last year 
that owing partly to our reduced production 
quota and partly to the concessions to wast- 
ing asset concerns granted in recent Finance 
Acts we did not expect to have to pay any 
E.P.T. in respect of the year 1943-44, but 
on the contrary were entitled to a refund 
of. part of the E.P.T. paid in respect of the 
earlier years. 


The same remarks apply to the year 
1944-45 and it is for this reason and because 
of considerable payments on account of 
arrears that the taxation reserve account in 
the balance-sheet has been reduced by stages 
from £568,000 in 1942 to £148,732 at July 
31, 1945. This latter amount is regarded 
as sufficient cover for our taxation liabilities 
on all profits earned to July 31, 1945, but 
in the clearing up process our E.P.T. 
“cushion ” has been more or less exhausted 
as far as we can judge from provisional 
computations. 


It remains for me to ask you to join with 
the directors in expressing our thanks to our 
managing director, Mr. Tweed, and his staff 
in London, and to Commander Lavington 
and all our staff and workers in Trinidad 
for the success which which they have car- 
ried on the work of the company not only 
in the past year, but throughout the war 
years. In this connection a word of apprecia- 
tion is due to the Oil Workers Trade Union 
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of Trinidad for their loyal adherence to the 
agreement made early in the war with the 
oil companies under which peace has been 
preserved in the Trinidad oil industry during 
the war years. The present agreement ex- 
pires shortly and a new agreement is under 
negotiation and we believe and hope that 
the conditions exist for a successful outcome 
of these negotiations on the basis of the 
mutual confidence engendered by past rela- 
tions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed final dividend of 
IO per cent., making 15 per cent. less tax 
at §s. in the £, for the year, was approved. 


The formal business was duly transacted 
and a resolution was passed dealing with the 
additional remuneration of the Board. 


HARRISONS AND 
CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


At the annual meeting of Harrisons and 
Crosfield, Limited, held on the 30th ultimo, 
in London, Mr H. Eric Miller reviewed the 
position in the company’s Eastern territories 
that were occupied by the Japanese and ex- 
plained why it was not yet possible to pre- 
sent any authoritative picture of what had 
happened to the rubber and the tea planta- 
tions, but said that as regarded rubber at 
any rate the damage done appeared to be 
less serious than would have been the case 
had it been necessary to recover the country 
by fighting through it. It was fair to assume 
that the process of cleaning up and re- 
habilitation should not be difficult once the 
necessary labour and replacements were 
available. 

A final dividend of 12} per cent. on the 
deferred ordinary stock was declared, making 
1§ per cent. for the year. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE —Turnover has not been maintained at 


such a high level on the London Stock Exchange this week, and the 


appearance of prices reflects the occurrence of features rather than the 
prevalence of a trend. Hesitancy has been evident in the gilt-edged 
market, particularly among the “ longs,’”” which have lost much of the 


speculative running of the previous week. 


on Wednesday were no better than 92, while Local Loans which, at 
the opening of the week had touched 98, were 4 easier. 
feature, indeed, was a growing volume of support for the 


and medium-dated War Bond issues. 


In the foreign list, signs of improved confidence appeared. Chinese 
bonds, which were depressed last week, recovered two points, though 
Most of the European issues 


they did not fully hold their gain. 
bonds. 


Quiet conditions continued in the home rail market, and quotations 
from prior charges to uncovered equities drooped without support. 








Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 





| Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. | eee Bela at ae ee at 
1945 Bargains Day i 
inS.E. | 1944 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed Old | s(Ord. 
In particular Old Consols | | shares* | Int.t Consols Shares 
oy oe 
The odd | Nov. 1..... 8,343 6,053 116 -6 138-1 a Le 
« shorts ” aif Mae 7,970 6,120 116-7 138-1 2-70 3-70 
, ins os le ds 10,195 6,849 116-5 138-0 | 2-71 3-70 
gp BB 8,127 6,087 116 -4 137-9 | 2-7 | 3-71 
A eae | 8284 | 6,031 116-5 137-3 | 2-72 | 3-70 








lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 


Opening irregularity in equity stocks gave place to more cheerful 


® July 1, 1935=-100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30); 
20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 136-0 


conditions in mid-week. The radio group has provided a consistently 
good feature. Decca rose further to 60s. 7$d., supported by the 
chairman's optimistic remarks at the recent meeting, and E. K. Cole 
and Cossor were also well supported. Cable and Wireless stocks 
reflected an appreciable revision of views about the prospects after 
nationalisation. The preference stock, which closed at 116 last week, 
lost ground to 112, but the ordinary, 97 on Monday, reached 100 two 
days later. The prospects for the two stocks (which go some way to 
support these movements) are assessed in a leading article on page 686. 


Several building materials issues, including London Brick, British 
Plaster Board, and Associated Portland Cement, were in better demand, 
and price movements suggested that the market was rather short of 
stock, Store shares appeared to be less active than of late. 


Kaffirs have again been firm, with emphasis mainly centred upon 
Far West Rand issues.. ‘New Central Witwatersrand improved further 


after their recent shake-out. The oil share market has lost its recent 


lethargy, and some modest mid-week improvements were led by 
“Shell” Transport. 


. ‘ . : (August 2). 
improved, and hopes of resumed service assisted Peruvian 6 per cent. 





New York 
(WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39= 100) Tera 
1945 | 
|= ll eee 8 Oct. i Oct. Nov. 
po es Te 2, 

Low | High | ; ; 
| oo ge 1945 | 1945 

24 2 
354 Industrials ......... | 3086 135 -9a 135-9 133 6 135-4 
SMES co «sc aysecwss { 136-1 146-7 | 146-7 143-5 146-7 
20 Utilities ............- | 93-2 16-9 | 114-9 114-0 116-9 
NG os 0504s: | 106-7 133-3a | 133-3 | 131-2 | 133-2 
Av. yield %t..........- | 4-63 3-154 3-75 383 | = 3-77 





+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) October 19. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 ComMMoN STOCKS 





(1925=100) _ 
1945 Average | Transactions 1945 Average’ | Transactions 
Get. Thi cesses ‘ 158 -6 1,230,000 a eee 157-9 1,260,000 
so ae ok 159-3 1,300,000 oe ns 157-9 1,170,000 
p. Biaccceces Closed Closed ee, oan d Se 160 -4 2,060,000 
1945: High, 161-8 (Oct. 18). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). eae 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nornina! Con- New 
November 10 1945 Capita! versions 
f 
es 103,750 105,500 
ip prameitahs We UI Se ise ic nme s vega a 1,000,000 1,725,000 
By Stock Exchange Introduction................ 606,875 ot 6,068,750 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 700. 
pr ‘ 


Including Excluding 
Year (to date Conversions Conversions 
Re esa i a eas Cuaiee ean 1,590,307,021  1,484,509,744 
EGR nas ccc oin cheeee tte ce ce As ASE SS eh ts pes 1.251,134,451  1,232,473,001 

Destination Nature of Borrowing * 
Brit. Emp Foreign 

Year? U.K. 3x. U.K. Countries Deb Pret Ord. 
(to date) { f £ f f £ 
i ee 1.461.756.507 21.6122.784 1,140,453 1,412,431,822 8,234,634 65,845,288 
1944 -. 1,230,070,346 2,147,721 254,984 1,225,861,323 2,393,289 4,218,389 


* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to October 31, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT TRUST 
Price Indices ii arr 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100 Average Yields 

Group and Number 
ot Securities ' 


; Get. ; April 





; | j 1 








Sept | Oct Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
31 | 24, | 25, | 30, | Sh | 25 | 30 
yok temet Soop Meade See? dames Euus 
i { ! 
j j ' ' | 
tt Comet ib. cc ecnsdno te 142 -0 | 148-7 | 157-7 163-3) S14 2-83 2-13 
fadene Corons. £6)... scecds | 141-9} 143-5) 145-4! 146-3 | 3°28 | 5°21 | 3-19 
Ind. Debs. all classes (4%). ..... | 122-7 | 124-5 | 123-8 | 124-7) 3-84 3:80 3-77 
Ind. Pref. ali classes (101)..... 114-2 | 118-7 | 115-3 | 116-41 4-25 | 4-23! 4-19 
Sank and Discount (10}....... | 320-2 | 124-4) 117-8] 119-3 3-78, 3-89) 3-84 
Insurance (10) ...........06.- | 114-9 | 121 *| 121-0} 124-1| 3-63! 3-55} 3-46 
i | 
Coal (8)... 0... seeeeeeeeeess | 104-0) 103-0) 95-0 | 101-3} 5-90) 6:58 6-18 
Electric Light- (16) ........... | 123-2 | 127-6 | 109-6 | 119-0!) 3-79) 4-30) 5-96 
Electrical Manufactures (13)... | 164-2 | 177-5 | 174-1 | 182-3! 3-69! 3-67] 3-5) 
Ga O iil: -Ludsoua. -senk | 109-2 | 112-5 | 104-3, 106-2| 3-462| 3-53| 5-47 
GB-OS... .- ccmnwsetolowes seve) 99-9, 100-8) 99-0) 97-5) 3-3) 3-50) 3-35 
Total Productive... .......2.++ 84:5) 880) 82-9! 85 9 | 4-48 ' 460! 44 
Stores and Catering (17) ...... 86-3, 95-8! 92-9! 99-11 3-04! 2-94] 2-80 
Total Distributive............. | Mh | B43) B33) 87-3) 38K] S82) 3-71 
Breweries and Distilleries (20).. | 156-4 | 166-0 | 167-3 172-7, 4-11; 4-04) 3-91 
Miscellaneous (20)..........0. | 180) 80-5) 78-0) 94) 3-72, 367/ 3°55 
Industrials (All Classes) (155).. 84-6 88-6 85-2 88-4 423) 427 4413 
| | | 
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. New York Prices 

Close Close Close Close Close Cic 
Oct. Nov. | 3. Commersiai Oct. Nov. Oct. Noo 

1. Raiirends. 3 5 | and tadustria 30 5 ws 
Atiantic Coast .. 69} 77 | Am. Smelting... 583 599 | dot. Paper... 40; 44; 
Can. Pacific .... 15 Am. Viscose .... 57) 60; Liggett Myers... 95° gg" 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 58 64) | Anaconda...... 38) 39}! Nat. Distitiers... 60: gas 
N.Y. Central.... 27) 30} | Beth. Steel ..... 92 95% Nat. Steel .../°° 79! 4)° 
Pennsylvania... 41 42} | Briggs Mig...... 47} 49§ | Pheips Dodge |) 33S! 
ithern ..... .- 50! 56} | Celanese of Amer. 50} 53) | Proct. Gamble | 54 658 
Chrysler........ 122] 126} | Sears Roebuck .. 37° wai 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 62} 67! | Shell Union... 24; 2! 
Amer. Tel....... 186} 291} | Eastman Kodak. 209 222 | Std. OlIN.J....) 643 66: 
lot. Telephone .. 27§ | Gen, Electric.... 464 484 | 20thCen. Fox... 35) 3° 
Pacific Light ... 57} 59 | Gen. Motors .... ; | United Drug..., 25! 9¢ 
People’s Gas .... 93} | Inland Steel .... 101 = | US. Steet 7.0 .! TRi a 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 344 Int. Harvester .. 89} 90%  West’house E..) 34; 36! 
W. Union Tel .. 51} 53} | loter, Nickel.... 344 344 | Woolworth ..... aij 46y 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


RAYON STATISTICS 


The Board of Trade has now released details of the wartime pro- 
duction of rayon. Some of the tables, which appear in The Board of 
Trade Fournal for November 3rd, are reproduced below. 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON 
(In million Ibs. per month) 


: Continuous Staple Fibret 

Period | Filament Yara® | = (Including =| Totai 

(Singles) | Waste} 
Ss eee pee ie 10-0 | 6-1 | 15-1 
in nak <inbimadendd se0eeses sae | 9-2 | 5-1 i 14-3 
Piet. piditastnecsctitthinebyass 7-4 5-0 12-4 
DEAS ac die eee unk ba Vewpbbceces 6-3 4-2 10-5 
REISE Rg yet eo ee | 6-2 4-7 | og 
1944...... 5 Giceicamm: 08 4 6-7 4:3 11:5 
1945— January Scptember ....... i 7-2 | 4°55 11-7 

i } | 
Si. Si. Sis.->s i 73 | 5-0 12-8 
ES ae ee 6-5 5:3 156 
AUBU .. cs eevsccccecces i §-9 3-1 9-0 
September ............... 7°3 4-0 11-3 

i 


° Including strong yarn. : + Mainly staple fibre. 
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NOTICES 


EXETER, CORPUS CHRISTI, AND PEMBROKE 
COLLEGES, OXFORD 


LecTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


It is hoped to make an election to a Lectureship in Economics in 
Hilary Term 1946. 

The duty of the Lecturer wiil be to lecture and give instruction to 
members of Exeter, Corpus Christi, and Pembroke Colleges for the 
final Honour School of Philosophy. Politics and Economics, and other 
University examinations. 

The Lecturer, who will be expected to enter a his duties as soon 
as he is available, will then become a member of Pembroke College, with 
. stipend of not less than £450 per annum. rooms rent free, and dining 
‘nd Common Room privileges. He will also be required to become a 
member of the Federated Superannuation System for Universities. 

Applications, accompanied by references and not more than three 
testimonials. should reach the Master of Pembroke College on or before 
ist February. 1946 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


The College invites applications for the appointment of Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, who is also Adviser in Agricultural Economics 
for Wales. The salary attached to the Chair is £1,250 per annum, plus 
superannuation. — Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar. to whom applications, with three testimonials and three 
references, should be submitted not later than 3ist December, 1945. 


NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE NORWICH CITY COLLEGE AND ART SCHOOL, 
St. George Street, Norwich. 


Principal: FRANK BRIERS, D.Phil. (Oxon,), 


WANTED. Graduate as Senior Lecturer in the Department of Com- 
merce and Languages, for advanced classes of University and profes. 
sional examinations. Business experience essential. Appointment to 
date from ist January or as soon thereafter as possible. The post will 
rank for an allowance for special responsibility. 

Forms of application, which should be returned to the Principal as 
soon as possible, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Director of Education, City Hall, Norwich. 

Education Department, City Hall, Norwich, 29th October, 1945, 


Ce MANAGER.—A large public organisation invites applica- 
tions for the post of Business Manager. Wide experience of 
conducting business negotiations essential. Legal or accountancy 
qualifications desirable. Salary £1,500 and upwards, according to qualifi- 


pegs PK Sete Box 2410, E. W. Barney, Ltd., 4 New Court, Clements 
mn. rote 


COSULTANTS engaged in the scientific study and solution of Policy 
, Organisation and Routine problems in Engineering firms want 
Investigating Assistants with outstanding School, University and Service 
record. Good salaries and prospects for men about 25 to 35. available 
now and prepared to work inainly away from home.—Handwrite salien: 
details, including posts held (with salary), to Box 132, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2 


. 


fONoMIsT. Czechoslovak, with wide business and good industria! 
experience, seeks position in Export or Import—Box 136, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London. W.C. 2. 


ONDON and Southern Counties firm of Quantity rey seeki 
ou y Surveyors, seeking 
Ad coakianoals flow of additional Building and Civil Engiveerin work, 
ee ousing, Drainage, Roads, Sewage, etc., schemes. and Schools 
satan, Seeemnteds, Institutions. Churches, Factories, Flats, etc., desires 
0 contact persons able to keep them advised of new rojects in their 


locality. All replies treat . ial.-—Be : ool’ 
Aldwych House, fondon “Wes PVE a c/o Petts 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS (Temporary) required for Ministry's Head- 
quarters in London. Candidates : hould possess good honours degree in 
economics, statistics or mathematics and be capable of original re- 
search work on industrial population and housing problems connected 
with town and country planning. Salary, Men £260-£450 per annum, 
wanes ae per annum, plus Civil Service War Bonus. 

pplications, which must be in writing, stating date of birth, full 
details of qualifications and experience (ineludin © list ta chronological 
oe oe Dae ele. _ piuoting —enerene o. C.D. 10, shoul - 
nistry o ur and Nati rice, pintments 

Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London wc. ee 








\ TANTED, Partner or Financial Assistance to exploit new building 
block designed to replace reinforced concrete and speed up coa- 


struction, Patent applied for,— i Cros-de- 
re Nea ra for.—Write, Desplats, La Collinette, Cro 


{HIPOWNING COMPANY with own coasters and general cargo set 
vice; proprietors of port wharves and warehouses and deliver with 
own lorries in agricultural area. Own small subsidiary companies 4 
building contractors and importers.—For further particulars, write 
Box Z0862, Deacons Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 











PPLICANT (39), 16 years’ experience International Banking and 
A Com nerce, ogeks appointment: preference Export. Fluent F rench, 
tallan. Much travelled. Experienced interviewer.—Box_ 138 The 
Economist, Brefenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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(Continued from page 698) 


LaBouR Force 
Number Employed on Rayon Manufacture (Thousands) 


—_— j > - _ _ -—— 

















Date Men Women Total 
Mid 1939 ce eeerene coe sersesscese 15 4 8 5 23 9g 
SMB, 545 25s Cicer d | 15-9 9-5 25-4 
A RIE SY RI 12-3 8-3 20 -6 
. ; 2'< fccu eto a aebibens | 11-1 8-9 20 -0 
ER 7 <4 6 <5 Saheb se annem e ate 10-0 9-1 19-1 
1 RRS 10-1 8-4 18-5 
EDS. . ciceinars aes ¥a:00's esos | 10-8 8-7 19°5 
Bad August, BOG6... ooo ccc cic coe 11-2 8-9 20-1 
(Million Ibs.) 
' (a) Principal Exports of Rayon Goods j 
Output so ce eee meet Ben ~ (a) 
Ye; of Yarn Stante p _(e) om ag 
ear an File Yarn Piece- 6 TKEPe? M, (c) 
Staple | “1K and | goods* 1 e Imports | an 
Fibre Wests Thread and Lace | ota | ol. (6) 
1937... 157 -2 12°1 141 | 14:3 40-5 8-2 124-9 
1938... | 133-3 19-9 8-1 |; 11-7 39-7 7:8 101 -4 
a 181 -0 37-3 6:9 14:5 58-7 6-4 128-7 
1940... | 172-1 17:2 14-9 17-0 59-1 0:7 113-7 
1941... | 148-8 20-4 20-1 19-3 59 +8 0-1 89-1 
1942... | 125-9 6-5 16-3 26 -6 49-4 0-1 76 6 
1943... | 128-7 6-8 139 | 178 38-5 3:1 93-3 
1944... 136 -2 6°5 156 | 20-3 | 42-4 3-6 97-4 
| 
* Including half the weight of mixed fabrics 
| RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
a Snide ees tree eens 
* Average price per |b. at | Per Cent. 
ee ek ee ee ee 
i | Sime: 
| Sept. 1, Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, | Oa. I, 
| 939 | 1945 1945 | 1939 
— — { — — 
; ——— pontencpos tone 
Beet, British— gd s. d. s. d. 
Riibics «1nd ih veunn Baboas ; 22 | 22) 223 il 
Thin Fiank........ keebeae's 0% | 0 9 | 0 9 7 
Beet, chilled or frozen— | % 
hs .ae5 obes Kon snaserees 0 9} es oe | 35 
OO errr 0 4 0 6 0 6 23 
Matton, British— | 
DR cba cee pedoa nes eneuee i 3 1 53 1 53 13 
BUI... gecsercnesercesece 07 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, trozen— ‘ 
J” See KCdétaaebeoesese 0 10} 1 0 1 0 16 
UNNEL  citnde bscyaesesn sees 0 4 0 4 04 pic 
Bacon ...... pith egebwexnuens 1 3 1 10} 1 10} 50 
Fish ..... Sickindis aeehd epcene es "3 "s 27 
Wa OO Oe nk, sennesies 0 11 3 
Bread oe WO 5 cccnk gheicne 0 8 0 9 0 9 9 
ayant bss fee 2 10 2 10 21 
DUBAr (QTAN.) co cece eseeeereeee 0 3 32 
Milk (per qt.) ......seeeee. ee) ee oe oo | 33 
Butter BEEP Es Saks opanes os eee ; 3 } 1 8 a { 31 
ee S| sae ka ” 
Margarine, Acbeukb <eessse 09 9 9 
Ce ee at | ee 
Eggs, iresh (each)..........-++- A : iy ow | 0 ly 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) .......0--5 a: tm | ..¢4 95 
index all foods weighted (July, 
1996 = 900) oe cece | 22 


135 169 169 


Source Minisivy of Labour Gazette. 

“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended November 6th. The 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
index 168.6. 


Beer Output—The accompanying table shows the output of beer 
over the last few years. Production has risen considerably, and the 
latest quarterly figures reached a record level. 


BULK BARRELS (000’s) 


Quarter : 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

PONE eer ed la 5,407 5,946 6,705 6,831 7,352 7,212 

SOMMGEGY oo ee, 6,481 7,365 7,393 7,638 8,117 8,364 

CW eS foe 7,660 8,303 7,998 8,267 8,490 8,901 

POMESN ie ai a 5,983 7,488 7,074 7,219 7,512 ia 
Teas. ives cas 25,531 29,102 29,170 29,955 31,471 


Catering Wages Boards.—The Catering Wages Commission have 
published notices of their intention to recommend to the Minister of 
Labour an extension of the scope of the wages boards covering industrial 
and staff canteen undertakings, unlicensed places of refreshment, licensed 
residential establishments and licensed restaurants and licensed non- 
residential establishments. The broad effect of the proposals would be 
to bring within the scope of the appropriate wages boards workers em- 
ployed by local authorities in industrial and staff canteens and in cater- 
ing establishments which serve the general public such as British and 
Civic restaurants, municipal cafés and the like. 
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Release of Storage Premises.—The Board of Trade announces that 
the return to industry of premises requisitioned during the war for 
storage purposes is to be accelerated. Wherever possible more factories 
are to be turned over to production for the home and export markets. 
Up to September 30, 1945, about 138 million square feet of industrial 
floor space was still held under requisition by Government departments ; 
premises covering about 12 million square feet had been released to 
industry ; and a further 12 mill’on square feet was in process of be'ng 
released. Provided that disposals depéts, labour and transport are forth- 
coming, the aim of the Government is to ensure the release of the 
remaining factory accommodation by the end of 1946. Release of space 
is to be accelerated, apart from the disposal of surplus stores through 


trade channels, by scrapping obsolete war material and removing other 
stores tO permanent depots. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The main factors in the money 


market situation this week have again been the heavy flow of funds 
into tap securities and the continued reluctance of the banks to meet 
the resultant strain by encashing TDR’s. The “‘ savings’ factor has, 
indeed, been accentuated. Sales of Savings 3 per Cents. rose by a further 
{11 million to no less than {47-8 million—more than six times the 
rate of sale for the period before the ‘‘ Thanksgiving ’’ campaign was 
launched. A sudden money drain of this kind would normally be 
countered automatically through the TDR _ encashment device. 
Failing this, the maintenance of equilibrium in the market depends 
upon official foresight, and precise forecasting of such movements 
cannot be expected. Hence the spasmodic pressure on the short 
loan market. 


For the second successive week, no call was made on TDR’s. 
Nominal maturities amounted to £75 million, but pre-encashments 
had reduced this figure to 462 million. Despite this large release of 
funds—the direct repayment of TDR’s in this past fortnight has been 
the heaviest since the system was inaugurated in 1940—the market 
had again to lean upon the spectal buyer. 


Sales of bills to the authorities took place on each of the first three 
days of the week, though on Wednesday the amount involved was 
small: on the previous two days the position had been complicated by 
the absence of Treasury bill maturities. Once again the market had a 
very large volume of bills to take up. Total applications at the tender 
were somewhat higher, but were still far below the highest figures 
reached when the offer was only £130 million. The increased com- 
petition, however, produced a fractional fall in the average rate and 
a drop in the market syndicate’s quota, from the record figure of 
61 per cent., to 55 per cent. Even this represented roughly /83 million 
of bills, or twice the normal take-up of only a few months ago. 


The Bank return suggests that, once again, the special purchases of 
bills have been for account of Departments, as distinct from the Bank 
itself, for the security portfolio is down by nearly £14 million. More- 
over, despite the purchases of bills, there is an immobilisation of £18 
million on public deposits. Bankers’ balances have therefore fallen 
sharply from the rather high level of the previous week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The jollowing rates prevailed on November 7th, 1945 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 43% ; 3months, 4° ; 4months, %% ; 6months, %-§°%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
1-H% ; 3 months, 4-45%. Day-to-day money, }-}3%. Short Loans $-2%. Bank deposit 
rate, 4% (max.). Discount houses, $°% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}%; 
4 months, 1}-14° 6 months, 14-2)% 


Exchange Rates..—The following rates fixed by the Bank ot England prevailed on 
November 7th, 1945. (Figures m brackets are par of exchange). 


United States. $ to / (4-863) 4-025 034 
4-863} 4-43-45- mail transfers 4-43-45}. $ 
French Empire. Francs 1997-200! § Pras. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (1/8 -159) 16-85-95. 
Holiand. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. [Florin (1/2-/1) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 
1764-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Portugal. Escudos (/1/)) 99 -80-100 +20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100-30 Panama. $4-02-04: mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-6597 (buying). 


mail transters, 4-02}-03%. Canada. $ to ¢ 
witzeriand. Francs to ¢ (25-224) 17-30-40. 


Fixed Rates tor Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Otfice.—Spain. Pesetas 44 -00 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on November 7th, 1945. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§ India. Rupee (/Sd. per rupee) 17R-18 ed. 


Beigian 
Congo. Francs 176}-3. Chima. $3-3%. tran. Ri. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
ot exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








P 

New York | vet Nov | Nov | Nov | Nov | Nov. | Nov 

on oi Hew | 1 e | 3 5 .4 7 
cr —“—-—— $$ $$ 
Cables -— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....... | 40358) 40338 | 40345 | 403%5 | 40388 | | 403,45 
Montreal...... 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-680 90-750 90-810 | a 90 -750 
Zurich t....... 23-33 | 23-70 | 23-70 | 23-70 | 23-70 | GSe | 23°33 
Buenos Airest . 24:88 | 24-86 24-835 | 24-835 24 85 2 e4 24-75 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-125; 5:°125| 5-125; 5-125/ 5-125) OS § +125 
Lisbon........ OO 1 OO) O05 | OR) OBL OO | 4 05 
Barcelona ..... | 9:20 | 9-20 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 3:20 
Stockholm .... | 23°86 | 23-86 23°86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23 -86 
{ | i 
+ Free Rate § Basic 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 3, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was £63,010,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {112,874,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £152,033. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,659,025 the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £1,650,992,000 against £1,952,253,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 

| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- | April | April 
So. 1 
to 





Revenue mate, Week Week 
11945-46 to | ended | ended 
- | Nov. | Nov. 


Nov. Nov. | 





4, 3, 1 ae 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
oe — — 
ORDINARY j | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ..... 1350000, 486,165 525,751 11,597, 14,802 
Saptet sess | 80,000; 13,148 12,604 280; 430 


Estate, etc., Duties 115,000) 63,997) 69,053) 1,574 2,283 
GenS <5. < ose 94> | 19,000; 7,916 13,224, 
5 ET 500.000. 19,743 21,447 690, 614 
oh. eepameee . | 300,287 263,507 13,808 9,590 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000, 130 Bee bes <9 eee 


Tota! Inland Rev.'2065000 891,386 906,717 27,974 27,519 

fa ee 
Customs........- | 589,000 343,018 329,647) 14,440 13,704 
Excis0....0.2ccceve 541,000 308,018 327,288 14,803, 19,287 


' 
} 














Total Customs &! | 
Excise .....-..-/1130000 651,036. 656,955, 29,243, 32,991 


Motor Duties aul 30,000 5,325 10,922 611) 567 
Post Office (Net! 
Receipts) .....- | 


o° eee i eee | wee one 
Wireless Licences 4,850, 2,240 2,310) ... 520 
Crown Lands..... 1,000, 650 610 ... | ... 
Receipts from Sun- | 


i | 
dry Loans..... | 11,500) 2,687) 5,237! a 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000| 51,387, 48,653, 1,335! 1,413 














SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100, 69,200, 67,450 3,000 3,200 


Total ..........-!3379100 1673910' 1697834) 62,392) 66,210 
| i j ! i 





Yssues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 

payments 
(£ thousands) 

















Esti- |— : —_—_—_—— 
Expenditure ae — — | Week | Week 
| to | to | ended | ended 
| Nov Nov. |  % — 
he iy p ta | 108 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ae aera speet aT po a ialdioans 
ORDINARY i | 
EXPENDITURE j } 
Int. & Man. of | i | 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000; 264,025 283,086 12,500) 12,980 
Payments to N. 
ireland....... 11,000' 5,020 5,386 356) 
Other Cons. Fund | | 
Services ....... 8,000 3,853, 4,501 8 19 
TORR. ci eas ee 484,000 272,897! 292,973! 12,864 12,999 


Supply Services. . 5084817 3275677;'2979744| 122461) 99,875 


Wee: ap 5568817 3548574 3272717 135325112874 


i | | | 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 114,100, 69,200) 67,450 3,000) 3,200 
ta ik ck mah wS 5682917 3617774 


15540167) 138325, 116074 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under *‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£81,622 to £2,987,211, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£27,299,861 to £23,902 millions. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


PAR. OG “Telagras 655. niad + oc perc ewe +e nee nee> o 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...............+--... 12 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1945 .. 5,000 
5,112 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 

War Risks Insurance Act, 1939...... c. < 1 sees 27,500 
I NE ok och chanced ae a thvedewsyessehewe 410 
27.910 


FLOATING DEBT 











{£ miilions) 
Treasury Tree- 
Bills sury | Totai 
Date De- Float- 
posits t 
len- la Backs De 
der p 
1944 
Nov. 4 {1460 Not available 
1945 
Aug 4 /1690 2 ~ 
ll /1690 ~ - 
“18 11690 e , 
». 25 |1690-0} 2285 579-6 | O*7 | 2185+5| 6740-8 
Sept. 1 |1690 Not available 
« _8 }1690 a Ps 
. 15 }1690 Ae ne 
. 22 |1690-0 
na 29 | 405)5 +2 621 -0 | 17-7 | 2122-0) 6815-9 
Oct. 6 |1690 Not available 
» 13 |1690 4 “ 
20 (169) « a. “a 
603-1 | | 2088 -0| 67306 


: 27 /1710-0| 2329-5 
Nov. 3 /173)-0 | Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 

Per 

Amount A Cent. 

Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- A 
Applied ment in. 

Offered] “PP ACC’ allotted Sete 

| % 
1944 l d. 

Now. > 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0| 20 0-62 41 
Aug. 3| 130-0 | 246-3| 130-0| 19 11-76 3» 
. 20} 130-0 | 242-1) 130-0) 19 11-85 33 
17} 1300 | 227-0/| 1300] 20 0-12 40 
“ 24 | 130-0 | 224-5/| 130-0; 20 0-58 41 
», SL | 130-0 | 238-1 | 130-0) 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7| 130-0 | 253-1 | 1300) 20 2-02 6 
» 14] 130-0 | 236-3) 130-0) 20 263 37 
» 21} 130-0 | 223-4 | 130-0) 19 11-48 46 
” 28 | 130-0 | 251-4 | 130-0) 20 0-04 31 
Oct. 5 | 130-0 | 244-7/ 130-0) 20 O-ll 33 
32 | 130-0 | 246-0 | 130-0/ 20 0-12 | 32 
" 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 | 1500} 10 1-60 52 
» $26 | 150-0 | 215-4 | 150-0) 10 1-95 61 
Nov. 2/ 150-0 | 223-5 | 1500) 10 1-67 55 


On November 2 6 ge at £499 17s. 5d. tor bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the toliowing week. were accepted as to 
about 55 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at ¢99 17s. 6d. tor bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for November 9 For the week ended 
November 10 the banks will be asked for no [reasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(4 thousands) 











% 3% 
Week - | x 24% 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings » 
ended ds | Bonds ~ 
1945 | | | 
Aug. 28 11,229 &, 
dept. 4 8,558 10,064 
. 7,333 9,776 
a 34,865 61,231 
on an 28,164 30,174 
Cet. 2 19,264 17,863 
Pe. u 30,055 22,554 
SS 23,011 23,132 
- 25,957 24,875 
. 2 36,714 22,970 
Nov. 6 47,812 24,335 
Totals j 
to date (1,468,742* | 898,202* (2,376,636 §|3,320,809f § 
* 310 weeks. + 253 weeks. t 241 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free foans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 6th amounted to a total value of £72,389,720. 
Up to Oct. 27 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount £273,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's officiai buying price tor 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine gtee kek tee 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and tor two mont The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Ks. a. Rs. a, 
as Epereree és saeition> Market closed 
ae OES buniw sins sean +“ 78 #64 132 9 
ip Sivabinie > <is unbuadunaiad 78 ll 131 4 
Math sein bdhe¥ ewe ate 78 62 131 6 
6 Biisicvenvesetiuess Market closed 
co Rantepassdnnnun dee 79 «6 132 9 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 7, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11 ois 100 
In Circln. ... 1326,352,586] Other Govt. ° 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,341,395 

partment .. 23,895,247 | Other Secs... 633,316 
Silver Coin ... 10,259 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1,350,247,833 1, 350,247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ { 
14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... . 258, 254,838 





snes ila walle 3,162,280 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. —————~ | Discounts and 
18,223,004 Advances... 1,933.9 
Other De Securities.... 17,045,963 
Bankers..... 221,248,300 tone a 
Other Accts... 53,396,647 27,979, 197 
—_———- | Notes........ 25,895, 247 
274,644,947 | Gold & Silver 
RR 453,949 
310,583,231 310,585,231 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1944 | 1945 
|_———_——. 
i Nov. | Oct. Oct. | Nov 
a. 








| 24 31 7 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ..... 1174 -9,1319 -8 1322-21526 -4 
Notes in banking depart- | 
Ee ak an ok e's d's / 25-4 3-4 Wl 239 
Government debt and | 
RET bs ok b> dos 11199 -3,1349 -4 1349-4. 1549-4 
Other securities......... 0-7 O06 O86 O04 
RE rae ST 0-2 0:2 ° 0:2 0:2 
Valued at per fine oz 168/ 72/3; 172/3 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
| SS ee eee 16-8 14-6 9-2) 18:2 
I re ae sos He SG 177-0) 241-6 244-2 221.2 
i Ro os at 55-6 ‘0 57-4 534 
DT Wibe gatas <acie op 254-4 312-2 310-8 2924 
Securities : : 
Government............ 212-7 276-2 266-9 2585 
Discounts, etc........... 11-1) 10-4 11-2 104 
EE HT 15-8: 12-5 22-0 17? 
IER AR SO | 239-6) 299-1 300-1 286-2 
Banking dept. res. ........ 27-7, 30-8} 28°5 24 ) 
Pewee ca. coc sh kee | 1-0 9-8 Ql! 84 








* Government debt is £11,015,100 - capital £14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £159 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 








Week Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. | Nov. 


Nov. Nov. 
t 


4, 3, | 4, , 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 195 


——— 








6 260 | 258 
; 76,341 | 76,179 
1563 | 79,002 | 83,908 
927 | 28,919 _ 30,459 
858 | 25,971 | 32,6% 


$89 | 35.421 38,295 
6,197 | 224,970 237,970 


.| 22,491 | 23,940 | 808,815 | 856,44) 
..| 8,675 | 10,336 334.98 365,589 
i 


— 





old 

fro’ 
Te ital 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


Exce 
Mr. t 
(ovt 
Total 
Ik tal 


Kese! 


Me Tt 


Jrea: 


Mone 


Trea 


wold 
Brita 


ster! 


Fore 
Priv 
Loa 


Not 





1945 


,015, 100 
341,325 


633,516 
10,259 


.000,000 


247,833 


247,835 


f 
254,838 


933,234 
45, 963 


979,197 
895,247 


453,949 
583, 231 


swoners 


nm 
a] 
oe 


553,000. 
£1,550 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
12 US.F.R. Banks | Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
RESOURCES | 2, 18, | 25, . 
-old certifs. on hand and due! 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 
from Treasury ...--2++-+. 18, 011) 17,129 17,128 17,118 
Total FESETVES «- ++ eee eeeees | 18,805 17,881 17,879 17,879 
Total cash TESETVES. 2. 6ee+e.| 251 252 244 243 
Total U.S. Govt. SeOS. «24... 17,605 22,901 23,089 23,276 
Total loans and secs. ....... 17,973, 23,220 23,481) 23,717 
Total TESOUTCES ..-- eee eeees | $8,719 43,921 43,636) 43,889 
LIABILITIES 
E.R. notes in CH. «+ +eeeee- | 20,823, 24,125 24,155 24,215 
Exoess mr. bank res. ....--- |; 900 1,040 1,020 960 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......---- | 14,803 15,700 15,751 15,723 
Govt. depositS ...-.seees on 216 293 295 428 
fotal deposits ..... ++ aca 15,932, 17,318, 17,395 17,525 
Total liabilities .......+6. - 38,719 43,921 43,636 43,889 
Reserve TatiO......+-ceeees 51 -2% 43 -1°%, 43 -0% 42 -8% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,727 20,039 20,038 20,037 


freasury & bank currency...; 4,115) 4,262, 4,270 4,275 


LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation........| | 24,409 27,952 27,974 28,026 
Treasury cash and dep. .....| 2,588 2,542, 2,543, 2,694 
CENTRAL BANK Of IRELAND 
Million £’s 

~~ | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

28, 13, 20, 27, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 
wld ¥ cas cemetthcens} Se 268 365 2-65 
Pritish Govt. secs. ......... 26-59 30-17 30-42 30-67 
Sterling balances. .......... , 1:24 1-86 1-67 1-56 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in cire ulation Sadat» 30-87 35-53 35-72 35-93 
BANK ¢ OF BELGIUM 
Million Beigian Frs. 

Oct. | Oct Oct. Oct. 

| q. | id 25, 

ASSETS 1945 / 1945 | 1945 1945 
MOE suis ates «aareene eacbed 30,717, 30,717, 30,604: 30,604 
Foreign exchange .......... 5,074, 5,139 5,267 5,305 
Pnvate loans and discounts. . 607, 661 #609 455 
Less Go TRONS *.. ditccn 0c ot 46,065) 46,165 46,684 46,342 

LIABILITIES | 
WOE sans <i cgthew ene peas 65,579) 65,996 65,991 65,924 
vurrent accounts : | | 

(a) Govt. accounts ....... | 5 6) 5 3 


(b)} Private ac counts. ne 0 oW 


_3,920)_3,797)_ 4,367) 4,061 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 





ASSETS 


Gold & balances abroad 


Australian cc 


Govt. & other securities 
Other assets. . 


in 


LIABILITIES 


Notes 


Trading banks deposits | | 
(a) Special accounts. 
(b) Other accounts... | 

Other liabilities....... 


ASSETS 


Gold coin & 
Rupee coin 


Balances abroad 
Sterling securities. . . 


Ind. Govt. ru 


LIABILIi 
Notes in cir 
Deposits : Gc 


bullion. . 


p. secs... 
Investments ........ 


TIES 


ulation. . 
PUG. ose 


BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 

BUSINESS 
Million £A’s 

| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

ite 22, 

1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

159-60 159-30) 162-84) 164-70 

a 2-72; 2-80) 2-78 2-85 

418 -86 420-52, 420-32, 418-77 

«++ | 12-81 11-57) 12-49} 11-61 

186 -96, 187-71) 187-71, 188 -46 

| 225-86 225-86) 225-88 225-88 

29-69 25-19, 26-31, 29-68 

_139-36 147-31) 147-40) 142-79 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

Million rupees 

~ | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

| 27, 5, 12, | 19, | 26, 

| 1944 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 

| 444 444 444 444 «©6444 

j _ 134 182,175, 177,185 

-} 3,129 2,186 2,184 2,147 2,171 

-+ 8,563 10,423, 10,493, 10,493 10,493 

578} 578, 578 578! 578 

116 «518 = 560, 567, 630 

9,565 11,521 11,600! 11,598) 11,561 

-| 2,098 4,086 4,133 4,170 4,309 

1,051; 1,095| 970, 1,128) 1,109 


Bz anks. . = 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


92 6% 93 °5% 93 6% 93 6% 93 -5% 


Dept xt. | Oct Ort. 
oe ee RE Be 
Assets | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
MN. docdt Gis naan } 75,151) 75,151) 65,152) 65,152 
Private discounts and) | | 
Gere | 52,290, 56,133} 58,027) 37,440 
Advances to State: 
BONG 6k ites aa 480,496 480,506 490,506 490,506 
(a) In occupation costs. 426,000) 426,006 426,000 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances. Nil Nil Nil 


(c) Fixed ad 


vances .. 


LIABILITIES 


Notes 
Deposit total 


(a) Government aces. . ‘| 
Other aceounts ........! 


-+| Nil 
| 
} 


53,598 


45,001 


40,927 


54.496 54.506| 64,506 64,506 


496,258 sonzeel 513,688 515,040 
| 100, 002 89,715) 86,093; 85,313 


37,393 


46,404 44,714 45.166 47,920 


CRESS CREA LENT LI TS AION BSE te 


701 
NETHERLANDS BANK Million |.orins 
Oct. | Oct. [| Oct. [ Ont 
We eae ae 22 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 1945 |; 1945 
asec ens 712-8 712-8 712-8 712-8 
Foreign balances, ete.* | 4,490 -3) 4,501 -6 4,499 -4/ 4.509 -3 
Home ee ee 0-1) 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Loans and advances on | 
Current account .... | 158-0) 134-2) 141-3) 132-8 
Of which to N.E.1... 44-8) 44 -&) 44-8 44-8 
Advances to Govt. .... Nil Nii | Nil Nil 
Other asestes. i... 352 118-0} 125-9} 117-9 122-5 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation... | 1,161 3} 855-2) 612 9 1,297.6 
Current accounts :— | 
ieee soo shine ces . [1,487 9) 1,685 -6/ 1,962 -0' 2,387 -4 
(6) Govt. special . | 105-3, 105-3} 105-3, 105-4 
WE ct asc ake. 2,245 -3) 1,954 - 5) 1,592 -0/ 1,205 -5 
Of which blocked | | 
as result of | 
notes surrender |. 11,707 8, 1,349-7) 946-1 
Sundry accounts...... | 148-6 149 4, 149-6) 149-7 





* This item includes cl aring account balances. 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


Oct. Sept. | O ot | a. 
18, | 26, | 
ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 
Reserve : Goldt ....... | | ! 
CE 5 yc § | 56- 17) 176 -08! 176 -08 176 - 63 
een \1462 -30\1625 - “OL 1641 - 36) 1674-10 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......) 11002 18, 1109- 61 1115 68) 1124 -43 
Deposits: Com. Govt...| 31 “48 40 - “10| 51 “80 40- pi 


Chartered banks . 


t Gold and foreign exchange transéeryed to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 


Nov. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

| Cs yawtep ee 

ASSFTS | 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
GO sss ses. 3, 14408 -1/4696 -9 4695 -0.4745 -3.4770 -8 
Foreign exchange....| 104 0} 129-2 134-7, 99-0 107-6 
eee 174-0; 172-4, 249-7) 234-6 235-9 
ROMA . «<0 5 ih 0 0s 15-6; 18-9} 17-7) 17-9| 16-4 
Securities........... 64- 2 63-7, 63-7, 63-7, 63-7 

LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation, .|3245 -1 3640 -4. 3617 -6|3596 -7'3597 -3 
Other sight liabs. las 1364 - -4:1169-1 1262 - ‘3 1290 - 2 323 - ‘01 











UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 























i} Monthly Average 1944 \ 1945 
| e Unit of ihe wee a ee agliccose ici scnas acta ag tea Bee 
j easurement | { 
i 1929 1932 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 | Sept. ; Oct. | May | June , July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
i} | } 
ne 5 oe ae Tsai inde bible a shaded tise is a ! + ee 
opulatio 1 1939, 47,676,000: Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 
Te 188, 41.676 ae eo 858, 1,020) 2,201) 2,378 2,677, 2,771 3,078 3,196) 2,919, 3,332 2,812) 2,652! 2,537 2,474) 2,707 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ............ | Avg. daily sales a 96 98 97, 100 102, 107) 105 105 123; 109) 106 117 
3, s Other merchandise .........- || in 1942=100 | 100, 105 «698 «100 S93, 101)._—S «107,108, «= :106} 9S 99) «S95, 02}... 
4. MES 2 0. a Bilas og shinee I . i i 97 101 B 100 98 105 106| 106) 115} 105 101 Ma... 1 
5. Registered a a || Thousands | 1,212 2,756 1,514 3 5 2 27 | Ro coin ; and 
6. Regitored uneenplaye ee ” De aan i % | 1,276 2,813, 1.690 1,035 392 144 33) 90/_—.. 93) 131 
ee 6 er ES ae bs ; 118 306 239 214 59 29 5 1. eee SER cc a 13 
& , E. and S. England (b)............+- = 50, 142; 93 99 26 10 2 4)... on i 4 
Oi: EE EE... ddus cass edd Z 69, 157 16, 33 16. 5 1 SR Ie? 0c. a Bac 4 
0. =, Midlands & N. Midlands (@) (e)...... C 165, 371 153; 92 ~—28| 7 1 eee i. ne aaa 
BD, yy I EID ckn cc atnns téene seta i 280, 602 = 15] 75 30) 8 2 ona. a 6) Oe 
Dg MIE Oo conecne cs orvkeo8 285 562 309 149 #4454 15 3 10) a... 15) 
Mg OPC. 5.0.5 as cp ccecnsessssecnes ] ‘ as Re as 139 89 = 37) 3} 10) 11) . 13 
Me, (cMMMMIMGAh bb. cu cedenes aaod ackuesn “ | “jse) “378 237) 125 51) 24 617 19) ; 25 
Me 5 EID - 4 MAMET: on co Gis oacnesnsss . 116) 228 «#127; «289 411 4 ll 10)... 12)... NS ie Tee A 
16. Penrthnerh een «>. oc on coe scececas a 36; 68 76 75 42 21 6 15)... | a2 es. 1B). | oe | 
11. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.......... . 676, 541 107, 78 87 126 «151, 390) 188) aa) 129 169, 110} 109 
Wt >. | i j i | 
18. renee Rent Aooemnees ARES ye 1929= 100 100, 70-4 76-2, 93-9 102-4 110-1 113-1 112-0 109-9, 110-3!) 112-1) 111-9 112-5 111-4, 110-9 111-4 
A OUR Be oe, gi di oc ond 5.0 tes c 100; 72-8 76-4 95-4 111-0 118-3 125-0 125-5) 125-1) 123-2); 123-2) 123-2 123-2) 123-2 123-2 123-2 
TR TAR os . doles 1G 04000 ct vhee i a aad - 100; 53-4 63-8) 93-0 100-7 100-7 100-6 109-6| 112-5) 112-3) 112-7) 113-9 113-9 112-4 112-4 112-4 
SIRs anne 08. ann tthtedansbeneccax Bs 100; 76-3 100-0, 125-0, 135-7) 139-2 142-0 135-0| 152-2 134-6) 157-2 161-4, 161-4 161-4 161-4 161-4 
22. Total, incl. miscellaneous ............++ . ~ 100 67-8 80 3 104-3, 114-4) 120-1 123-5 127-1) 127-6, 127-6) 129-1 130 -( 130-2, 129-3) 129-3, 129-4 
Cc 
23. “Food ew one: ined ened i 100 81-8 02-4 107-2 108-7) 104-9 107-9 109-1) 109-8 109-1! 109-1) 110-4 114-3 111-7 109-7) 109-7 
Oh a cine all | 100 87-8 96 -4 13-1 121 4 121-9 121-2 122 +6 125-2 122-6) 125-8 124-3 126 -2 125 0 1258 123-8 
25. Industrial securities, Fin. News ........... 1.1,1935=100| 102-0 64-0 78-1 2) 3 < : : 7 5i| , d ‘ “ . 
2. —_e. SOR Pees esees Ps | Jouass 100 |; 96-8 113-6 116-8 122-8 129-6 133-9 154-8 135-0) 134-6 135 “3| 137-2, 136-6 136-4! 136-7! 136-6 138-1 
21. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)......------ | Mil. f’s 815-0 827 -01132 -2,1495 -3 2174 -6 2922 -43149-2... 1392-51611 -5)| 374-8 639-5 893-1 1101 41419 -3 1631 6 
Bic expenditure» (f)---esere00 0 “ 829-5 859-5 1408 -2\3970 -7 4876-35739 -9 5899-1... || 3001-3. 3479-5! 763-9 1334 -5:1771 -9 2195 -3'2207 -3 3224-1 
29. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g)......... is 362-3 258-5, 509-9) 566-0 651-3 806-9 101-5 114-0115] -41161 -4),1257 -7 1277 -4:1299 -7 1324 -5 1330°1 1326-1 
3%. Bankers’ Mit Civic coves oe za 62-9, 81-3, 102-8) 110-0, 121-1) 136-3, 160-3, 184-9) 187-4) 185-5) 197-0 213-9 227-5 220-0 240-2 212-6 
sl. Govt. sec. Banking Dept. (g) ....... “ 55-9 64 0 107-0, 143-0) 142-8) | a7 181-1, 214-8) 200-7, 202 6) 215 3 251-2 242-0 260-7) 289-2 277-9 
Cleari | 
ug OE ee ee Bes 3 J | . 1,738 veal 2,248 2,484 2.970 3316 3,680 4.155) saa 43 4342 4617) 4,751 4,819 ats 4,898 
33, Cash and bal. iinpaness As 194 187, 244-265, 3 | 
ar Disco and nee aoe Eee See aoe . 229, 308) 255} 366,231) 235186 171| 209 trl 120, 135 181 19 | _ 225) 
35. Treasury Deposit Receipts........... ‘ it es - | 495} 642) 1,002 1,387] 1,444 1,567) 1,881) 1,939 1,994 1,993 1,97} 
Bg IRR Ets vans Gibin neo sdaceeous i 991 884 “Sa 944 849) 795) 750) 1 735) 749, 761 758 756; 763, 
= ps | ME birds ag dead ove saececcns " 257| 348 £ 608) £9 22 3 1,069) L147 167 1,183 1,173} 1,126 1,128, 1, 1,123, 1,126 1,146) = 
. Interest ; Bank rate............--. Per cent. 5-498) 3-008 
a 6S Thee See bank bills oe atniennial “ 5-26 1-87 1- as 1-04 1-03 1 03 i. 03, 1-03 . 03; 1 03 1: 03 1-03, 1- 03} 1-03; 1 03 1-03 
4. =, Day to day loans .............--++- . | 4-47; 1-61] 0-87) 0-76 0-75, 1-00, 1-00 1-00) 1-00, 1-00 1-00, 1-00, 1-00) 1-00| 1-00, 1-00 
41. See i. 550 ance es oes | 4-61! 3:75| 3-76| 3-40, 3-12) 3-02, 3-09 3-14)) 3-16) 3-13) 3-02 3-00) 3-01) 2-82) 2-8 2-7 


(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
(6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 


1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. 
January, 1940. 





of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. 


beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 














Since Januar y 
(c) Includes Southern division befor 

(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliame ntary Division 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial vear 
(g) Average of weekly figures. 


(k) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 





aE 





a} 
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» 1945 
COMPANY RESULTS (Octopee 24, 1945, to November 7 ) 


























‘ } Preceding Year 
Appropriation i eae 
i > vailable Aiineteitincing ss pri nets “+ oF: — | . | 
| Net — DE ctsihinianicanoret Total Net Oni 
: or F in : t a 
ay Tota | Deprecia- shor FR | Distribu- Pref. | Ord. | Rate | eee | Carry Profit Profit | Diy 
Vear Gt | tion, ete. | after i a | Div. j } ' Forward 
Ended Pro Interest | tion Div. | és ; 
Company ce ao | | 
ak | f 
ont mnapemmemens =. | ii } ° i f f | 
i _ ae | : | | £ | ° , ; ij b wee P) a 
é mee | 284,632 | 45,353) 59 
| i f a am | 39.900} 30 mer it ote 1 kee 34,833 3 
i 6 5,600 | , on [rr o&, 7 
83,20 250 40 374,841 144.573 jg 
Breweries, &c. | t. 30 285,248 2,120 | gory 150,483 | 7 90,000 20 25,000 |— eins || 272,464 97,048 44 
Catterall and Swarbricks Brewery ..... | _ 31 | 75,803 5,000 | 181634 176.729 27,500 Beye 14 12,000 it — | “oeisi 7410 
Hiehtand ee = : cescece sy Sept. 30 i pny - 82.843 ania i 1, 680 3, 937 a .* a 299 162,301 91,358 10 
Higson’s Brewery Limitec ose Sept. 30 4, a 8,503 | ‘eas 30.938 82,500 | 
ws m Brewery, Brighton. . t. 30 26.715 .- 3.737 117.285 | 
Rochdale and Distilleries and Wines... | Tass 0} 187300, r ' 40 25,000 ~ 19% | Oa bes 24 883 1" 
South African Distilleries an 181.636 oss 75,000 ; [+ 2,372 , 27 y 
: , Ih ee | 31,007 12,785 4 
Coal, tron and Steel | Sept. 30 371,800 45,000 | o— | 33,852 waer — ay eae + 4091 | 109/952 102,702 0 
Horden Colleties ».sse+-+sseeesseres | Sept. 30 7oe14 | $000 Dr. 13.031 Dr. 14175 1,558 76,462 50 | 20, + 1140) (14087) 4.150 it 
Kavser Ellison & C aah ct een steed Mar. 31 3,514 | 102,111 | 120,536 "850 1,000 5 95 000 + 13,612 164,899 120,447 lf 
Ma deley Collieries Limited, eal tion Mar. 31 110,500 ay i 2,990 10,510 37,500 58,584 10 os } 
Neepsend Steel and Tool Corporati -. | June 30/ 3,538 «134,696 | 268,090 ce sash ae 
Tinsley Rolling Mills Co. wisesceceecee | June 30 | 388,212 ve .. || 68,060 wes x 
ee Smee ee | ee ee A) m0 | LT ‘467 Ni 
é 15,412 j E : 83 os0 } +e oo ' iis + . : 53,224 273 
inancial, Land, &c. ; t. 30 72,015 0.836 | 140,2 i cae w+ | —-170,495 wore! 8 
nngio-Sosttion seapentet Cage. +s | in 24) 207,915 om 2,360 | 78283 | 30000} 33500 2. er i 16,136 | 360.036 = 62.173 
i stats Sneed Properties . Eepeenets | Mar. 31 3,650 3110 78,253 | 78,253 | "000 ie ee vee . 64 | 10.391 4,869 3-45 
Bolivian and General Tin Trust...... Mar. 31 | 207,445 = 13,864 » 35.096 -" 9,000 5 -4d. 10,000 |+ 3,740 140,763 Te 
Leach’s Argentine Estates .. ... od..... | Mar. 31 | 233878. Ort greter | Wkuse | eters | ae tT et oat. ee 4 
ee Zealand and Australian Lan oe Mar. 31 | 20.745 in 55.771 179,197 i , 4.500 3 wee |4 1,393 94,738 14,847 . 
pr edge ge onan Ee | Aug. s a ome, | 4.686 oe | ‘S500; 9000) 6 Ake ‘+ vols. 3.792 1614 yj 
sation & De ‘ ' ee 89 531 | , on ~ J ow 
Rio Negro ( Argentina) Land ......... | te "on | °c | aae| San vs | 
Shop Investments ae. aaa Mar. 1 | 4,605 | 14 969 371,822 pop . 
South American Assets Co. ..... | S599) S2915/ ... | 35,000 , 2 24 art "14,980. 9195 11 
r, Aviation, &c. | 31} 384,778 +e , 70,407 || =o | 17} 4,380 — | , 
Motor, .. | Dee. 18,189 | §,250 | 
Ee inne... cc Le 2236 | 91219 | 23,305 | 1) yy 
General Aiscealt SNE 5 sazzyeeees June 30 | 11,755 { i 40,000 |—~ 296 =: 373,405 oa 1s 
Perfecta Motor Equipments........ | | 454.158 | 125,000 | aa | ’ 4 20,612 ; 529,803) 182,340! Js 
| “ } ose ; ; ee j 
oi cid tee, a Peon iexels | 296°856 | 32,000 | 150,000 | | ee 
Tr eeblad Peucious Deveispaeat Go... | fely aa] Ganean | | | | + 223 | | sel 
Trinidad Petroleum Developr OT eR et, hoe ced iw | .. 9,603 a4) 
j ’ | * es | eos j re 43 . j x 
Rubber | Mar. 31 | 838 ea) stig Beth ota | oes | gis 3 a 
eaten ee | 930 | zs Be tds x we | — 563 40, sat, 
Slap Mane BeseGth 92-2229" 20938092 Jes 30 | 11,096 | ae me we oe t RASA 440) 59TT, Ni 
Glen Rubber Co. ....... eee | Dec. 31) (1,464 | Dr. 563 3,9 te 1,487 | 8b _- Y136 s6S | Dv. 3% ‘th 
Gopeng (Perak) ao. Te 30 | | ny, meh, SLY “or... ‘8h 6014 — ‘517 ‘tee | mM 
“a Johore) Rubber . a Tea aa une 30 ee Dr. 724 , i 6,250 8 i . i4 435 1,5 0 19 
ndian Peninsula Rubber an { Mar. 31! 64 7 ,147 18,523). eet oat Ly 434,741 114,05 
Kalidhere ck Rubber Co. tess 4 a 26,80, 1,344 = 435, (16198 |... 116,875 10 | - sia 
Kerala Calicut Estates cecces ina wee | June 30 1,325 ae | 120,291 } 227,798 | eee | i | 5t 
eens Ceeeeen Seen oes 31 | 415,094 | | | a 182 231,413 | 77,407 
Malayalam Plantations........... | 18 88,394 | 16,600 t | oa 
Shipping e+» | Mar. 31 | 282,445 wee | i + 1305 17,891 4,430 . 
Reardon Smith Line .........e0++ 5 | 18,505 / 3000) ... | | Kooo\— ies 52,686 | 18,350 
\ ; » . ’ . | | ‘ i , 
tle cn nisin nc teeas | eel giss| igei2 4za12| 800,00 | ; N 
ee nt tee 43,548 | ~s 654) 3,485 Eli's 
Pe -acock’s Stores Limited ...... j | 1.120 | 3 De | on a 917 | 216,360 a § 
295; 1,774 | 2,529 | ; 4275; 2 | + + 1,994 |! 22.994 1, 5 
Tea vee | Dec. 1| Lat 5,000 | 3.358 | 9,708 : 5,280, 8 | ove ir 583 | 31.752 11,451 5 
Reelseri-Chardwar Tea Estates ........ - | Dec. 31 205,97 : | B74 | 13727 | eng 4100) 2%) oe ft 9) = -B,283 7,241 
edie Bete Ties. . «2... < ikenes<'s - | Fane 30 22,448 sd i 10,353 39,684 5 20 | 4,200; 15 | ‘an — 
Copan ane See Se as ++ <8Rt | Nov. 30 | 21,38 "946 i 4,911 | 11,689 . j | 
Chargola Tea Association... ... vesseee | Dec. 31] 1481 a \ alm 
New Sythet Tea Estates....... | fa 703 13,427 | 11,62 9 
, : | 6875 12 5,000 | 71 || = 55,264} = 23,326 $ 
‘ | 13,578) 24,809 fot: Gen ee ar 
Textiles PSs Aug. 31) 15,438 | 19640 30,010 7,031 as 
Ae Onesies ares ohne Desens | June 30 40,802 | 9 
. NS ee | 8,219 
Leethems (Twilfit Limite | | 6,000 |+ 100; 91.457} 28,219) 8 
| | 34400) 9 + 9669, 72,440 el MM 
| } 100 40,101 | 9,600 5 oon > ’ 0.088 5,210; ™ 
Trusts Oct. 1 92,059 | = 584 77,411 5,715 ~ it aaPY Ee oie . 780 Dr. 1.002) Nil 
mdown Trust Cay, .....ccsccsces Sept. 30 75,333 5.566 15,385 | 4,710 | e j+ 5,411 | 95264 22.820 «4 
Camper rvestment Trust ..........seec j ° 10,366 . 1106 | 5,586 | ce See = + 994 | 4 2 168 2 
Cedar Investm stment Trust.. | Sept. 30 , 10,997 11, 12,500 5 13 6,520 Ni 
Colonial & General ee une 30 | anny Ses | ae ek: ee oi. aa as, ae | con) 6 
2. hacen Whisks sstaee a1 $e. , aifacs 
London Maritime Investment Co... tne 30 | ia SA antl: rae | 2 vt Sey eee ieee : 
Palmerston Investment Trust ........ . t. 30 | 28, | | 28.503 60,878 | 12,700 3719 wi i+ 4,376 i 87.202 27,866 § 
Phenix Investment Trust ...... t Trust Sept. 50 | 94,67 | 16.064 24,899 | 7,969 10,156 10,000 — 2.630 | 61.456 17,959 | ; 
Railway and General Investmen Sept.15 | 45,46 | 29,538 44,235 || 12.012 | 84821 7 15,000 — 14,014 81.187 46,112 
Santttie ck Wenniaians reas ves | Sept. 30 | 90,005 | 18,572 51,451) 9,104 40000 | 4 5,000 |+ 3,338 
Second Scottish Mortgage . ..» | Sept. 30 61,9635... 48,338 66,804 |... 7) 
Securities Trust of sen yee ‘Trust. + | Sept. 30 | 86,488 | es H | i | 124 
Southern Stockholders’ Invest. \ S32] S398 | 
| 11875 | 125 rm 9 157,083 | "701 | M7 
i | | 42,197 | 7,025 i+ 22,56 | 16,701 + 
avr Companies Aug. 31 | 06185 5,000 _—— | §0.366 — tao = oot: <b vane pa j or.38 Ni 
Tea Chest Ba Seba ete- ney une 30 16 ye .718 70.720 | 5 25,000 — 6, 281 | 25, 
Blkebormmeh (1). Sk 2000000. | ote use) 2a a aR | an = Bige | Lintel | go.se 1m, 
Blakey's Boot | Side kid-ireed | Mar. 31 | | 40,000, 31.668 4 608 36,106 112} ia ie 90,505 | mai 3 
Peete Ste ss hb re une 50 | 207,364 | 8.251” 46,568 67,739 4,608 | 13,750 10. | os 56228568 | 86,27 5 
Clyde Paper Co......---+..455 veeeeee | Mar, 31 126,298 | 10531 18.469 25,819 | 1,650 | 75000 30 | i+ 13,7 168.914} 23,740 95 
ere rena Sab Sikora snobs - | July Sl) 76,418 | 756 «107,104. "093 | ge t+ 3,095 || 1839 | 30,096 
Erinoid Wee cassia | June 30] i2eesy | -aio00|  seese pies | UO 18.250 35 eee Te iee || anne | 33836 * 
mitt!) (. + ee ee J | : 7 | bined oe ; 
Horseley Bridge and ee | er eee} Ss | ae Tiss em | a as } 130,080 | 3u655/ 
Hughes-Johnson Stampings ae April 30; 43,755 | on | 33,536 | 228,058 | 7,200 | ce ia | i+ 10,581 \ 15,654 | 7,596 é 
Patterson Engineering Co. ..... case. | June 30) 139,434 {swe 29,331 72,620) | 7,188 «125 (+ Sy 28,208 | 4,374 | 
Smith's Stamping Works (Coventry) ~~ + | Aus. ¢ | aed cat 4 ee 9,705 | | 4369 | | + 33.573 | 159,502 | $7,505 ca 
ANY ! 2 ’ | oe oe t 
Strand Electske Moldings ».----+-7 +0. | June 30 | 27,063 | ‘L000 |; uepes [omueens | im} 32250, st ad 
iar tee Pabdeaten, ss | See el see | et ee 1 rel | 7,766) 2439) 
The Times Publishing Co. ........ ere ad H 1001| ... 816 |+ 200 | 365,049 | 146,374 
|No. of Cos. 254 2559; 5,054 |j 442 | . 16,888 + 8,155 , 
Totals (£000's) : ae « 75 8,390 | | 53,917 | 268,582 | 36,496 92,448 een 
: 24, 1945, to November 7, 1945.... 1,797 | 378,506' 95,642! 15 ehoel ras 
October 24, 045, to November 7, 1945.... rf . | } i ST 
January 1, 1945, to ! i ictal ties cabeiate DY 
sends edinesmanaed oe “Sieh seo Tax, 


(t) Two years. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Nevember 10, 1945 


LONDON | ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES | AND YIELDS 


Prices, | iE & ein: | 
a 7\| Name of Security |Bic ne 
jh | Low jc | 1945 
British Funds* : 
og. | 834 eo Fl eee I 928 
1118 | 1093 Consols 4°, {after 1957)... E 110 
1024 | 100 Conversion 2$%% 1944-49. a. 100} 
1034 1018 Conversion 3% 1948-53... i E 101; 
107 1058 Conv. 34°, (after 1961) ..' L | 106% 
1008 99} | Exchequer Bds. 13°, 1950 E | 100 
99 973 || Funding 24°, 1956-61... L | 983 
yo2f | 100f || Funding 23% 1952-57... CL | ols 
101 © 1003 Funding 3° 1959-69.... L | 100% 
115g | LA3h | Fumding 4% 1960-90....) E | 1134 
103% 1018 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58..../ E | 102% 
Wl} 100, War Bonds zo 1945-47. L 100 4 
i024 100 || War Bonds 24% 1946~48.|/ L | 100} | 
1028 =: 1003 War Bonds 2}°, 1949-51. | L 101% 
101i 100% War Bonds 24% 1951- -53./ L 100% 
101g = -100 War Bonds 2}% 1952-54.) L 100 + 
100 100 War Bonds 24% 1954-56. | L 100 | 
102% | 100% | Savings Bds. 3°, 1955-65. L 1013 
lly 99% | Savings Bds. 3°, 1960-70.'| L 100 # 
101 100 Savings Bds. 3°, 1965-75. L | 100} 
144 © 112% |, Vietory Bonds 4%... .... H $ 4 113s 
103 , 102 |, War Loan 3°, 1955-59... L | 1024 
105 102 | War Loan 34°), aft. 1952 . E 
” OR} 944 \\ Local Loans 3°, ee eEEe 1 + 97% 
*To redemption, assumptions indicated; E=earliest date; 
flat yield). Net t yie Ids after t allowing for tax at 9s. in 1 the é. 
i ~ Prices, a oo eee 
Prices, il 
; | Jan. to Ne Vv. \ i} 
Year 1944 J pra . Name of Security 
High | Low High | Low 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
i ‘ 101f | 99} | Australia 34% 1965-69....., { 
105 | 99f |) 1052 103} | Australia 35° 1961-66..... 
u | see } LOSE | 994 |\New Zealand 3}% 1962-65. ‘| 
144 | 1128 7} 215) =| «113 Nigeria 4°% 1963.......... 
16 | 103% 1074 | 104 (South Africa 3}% 1954-59. . 
| } , Corporation Stocks 
100} 100} | 992 Birmingham 23% 1955-57. . |! 
101 101} 100 =| Bristol 3% 1958-63........ i 
= od 102 998 (Glasgow 3% 1963-66 ...... ' 
948 93 98 BUR MMs OT oc oa bas esa sees i 
1003 | 99° | 101 | 100 ‘Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... 
106%, 104 = || 106% =| 105 Middlesex 34°, 1957-62.... 
\| | | Foreign Governments | 
96} 8&8 91 Argentine 34% Bds. 1972... 
72 57 80 67 Austria 43% Gtd. 1934-59. 
50} 39} 46 40 Brazil 4°, 1889 A. Int. 13%! 
824 51 75 66 |Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 32% | 
28) | (204 af | 214 | Chile 6% (1929) Int. 11% .. 
oT} | 7 ; 47% Chinese 5% 1913.......... i 
4 96 90} ‘Portuguese External 3%... 
rsh 41 be 51 S. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24%, 
7 634 = Spanish 4° Sealed Bonds. . 
70 " \|\Uruguay 34°, Assented. . . .;! 
Prices, i 
Jan, lto Nov. 6 ast two I] : : Hi 
1945 ividends | Name of Security 
Heh | Low ft @) 0) ©) 
i | Railways | 
45} 35 = Nil | Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf. . || 
133 | 103 ae oye A. Gt. Sthn. Ord, Stk... . . |) 
60? = 504 ” 'San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... i} 
$224 | $13} 3 2 $ Can, Pacific Com. $25...... 
60§ | 47h 24 2 a Great Western Ord. Stk. .... 
124) 105 2} 2ha G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. .. 
£23 2 26, 2a /LN.E.R, Ist Pref. Stk.. 
3 | 23 2h¢| 2he LMS. Ord. Stock......... 
65 50} ot. 28 LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk. 
70 § li 1ja London Transport ‘ i; Stk. 
a7 2 2 c Southern Def. Stock....... 
3) | 63 2} 24a Southern 5% Pref. ef Ord. Stk. | 
: Banks * Discount 
89/- 82/6 10 dha Alexanders £2, {Ll pd....... | 
i 5 tt 3} 24 a Bank of Australasia £5..... 
355 6 6 b Bank of England Stock . 
fi £4 6 6 c Bank of Montreal $10...... 
. 20} 6 6 c Bank of New S. Wales £20. . 
3/6 | 32/6 4 | 3 a Bank of New Zealand 41 . 
82/7, 72/- 1 1 a! Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... “y 
68/6 59/6 3 3 a Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1. i 
124 10} a 24 b (Chartered of India £5...... 
100/-  g9/- 9a District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. .... 
{1 £81 Nilc| Nile Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) 
65/- | §2/6 6 b| 6 @ | Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...... \ 
%/9 | 79/6 76! Tha Martins Bank {1.......... 
N/- | 84/6 8 6| 8 a Midland 1, fully paid...... “| 
ant | 6b 5 b! $ a ‘Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid... 
9/6 67/6 7 a \\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. .....| 
503 | 463 at ; a Royal Bank of Schtland saath 
lk 17h 5 9 b |\Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd | 
65/9 58/9 6} 5 a |Union Discount {1 Stk. .... 
91/44 | 80/- 9 9 a || Westminster £4, £1 paid... 
{ Insurance 
30h | 27 40 a, 50 h Alliance £1, fully paid...... | 
4 | 13 6/-b| 4/64 Atlas £5, £14 Puss bewles 
i so} 17} 0 | a Commercial Union {1...... i 
3/3 115/- || 16 @ 16 b Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. ...|| 
33h 298 =|) 10/- 31 10/-a@ Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd..... i 
17k 1348 | $20 | t17}@ (Pearl £1, fully paid .... °°. 
lity | 15 \ 6/—a| 6/-b Phoenix £1, fully paid...... i 
29% | 2 !+69.07¢ | +12}. ‘Prudential £1‘A’..........)) 
Ne | 19 Bb} 11 a Royal Exchange {1 
Uke | | 3/3b| 3/3a |Royal £1, fully paid 
l Breweries, &c. 
a ‘6 172/6 || 415 b| 5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. A.-| 
by 20/- 106/3 6} 13} 6 |\Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1. . || 
lhp/d (35/6 || 11 @| 18 & Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1. . ‘| 
ile/e 97/6 1536! 7 a@ Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1 
0/8 | 91/6 || 8 @| 13 b Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.) 
7 em t5 a, 110 bS. African Ord, Stk, {1..... 


24a. Taylor Walker Ord, Stk. £1.) 
14 b .Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1), 


tb) Finaldv. | 





(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(k) Includes 2$% tax free, yield basis 27}%. 


Price 
Nov. 


7, 


1945 


924 


110} 


1034xd_ 103 i xd 


97% 
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Yield* 
Nov. 7, 


1945 


DP 
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L=iatest date; [=irredeemable 
t Assumed life, 17 yrs. 6 mths. 
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‘Saees | 

Yield* 

Nov. 7, 
1945 


s. 


14 
19 


Price, | Price, 
Oct. Nov. 
30, 6, 
1945 1945 
101 101 
105 105 
103 | 103 
114 | «14 
106 | 106 
100 | 100 
10lxd | 101 
ll =| «O101 
98 97}xd 
100} | 101 
105 {| 105 
94 94 
mi 
674 | 674 
a | 2 
93 93 
56 554 
75} 75} 
77 =| ~~ 764 
Price, | Price, 
Oct. Nov. 


0 1 5 
1945 | 1945 


61/- 
84/6 
87/6 


sao 
| 118/3 
| 154/- 
1i5/- 
104/6 
139/6 


42/9 
97/3 
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8/62 | 


Prices, i 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 6, 
1945 
_High | Low _ 
61/3 
54/3 40/- 
30/- 25/- 
11/9 
26/3 21/6 
| 100/74 82/6 
29/3 23/- 
43/3 34/6 
34/- 28/- 
21/6 15/4 
24/- 19/9 
54/6 | 41/3 
58/6 46/6 
30/6 24/3 
|| 52/6 41/9 
13/6} 10/3 
28/14 22/6 
20/6 16/3 
15/44 11/6 
28/- | 23/2 
37/1 30/- 
54/6 48/1} 
58/3 49/4} 
39/6 33/3 
27/44 | 21/6 
5/1h | 
38/74  30/ 
91/104) 80/ 
61/- 50/- 
48/- 40/3 
34/9 27/- 
58/3 49/6 
100, 6 &5/ 
45/9 35/6 
33/- 25/- 
24/14 | 20/- 
37/3 28/6 
41/9 33/ 
40/- 29/9 
30/- 23 
15/6 } 12/ 
43/3 33 
44/- 36, 
20/- 16/ 
90/6 78 
41T/- 38 / 
112/6 101/ 
| 26/14 ; 21/ 
36/9 | 32/6 
28/14 | 23/9 
47/6 
| 26/9 22/6 


|| 26/103; 19/9 
46/9 39/6 | 
| 3/6 2/TE 
29/- | 23/9 
48/9 35/3 
17/6 100/- 
31/5 | 26/6 
| 93/14 | 78/9 
| 90/7k | 77,6 
98/1} 84/44 
24/6 , 19/4} 
| 64/- 54/- 
T7/- 70/- 
| 58/9 49/6 
46/9 38/3 
/131/ 10$,111/10}})) 
Oh 90/6 73/9 
3h 1005 83 
3h .160/- |140/- 
| hag | 
57/3 44/6 
37/3 | 29/6 
23/- | 18/- 
45/- | 36/- 
109/45 87/6 
g1l/s 6/6 
42/- 34/9 
8H | 7. 
$484 $37} 
53/9 | 42/104) 
67/6 58/9 
T7/— | 65/74 | 
101/3 | 87/6 
1105/- | 89/44 
47/6 | 3&4 
42/3 | 34/6 
16/3 | 68/- 
45/9 37/- 
118/9 | 97/6 
87/1 | 71/3 
44/- | 36/74 | 
44/9 | 36/6 
83/3 | 67/6 
71/- | 58/ 
83/- | 72, 
18 «| «(44 
35/- | 30/ 
6 6 





of face value. 
(m) Yield basis 80°, 


e 


Line two 
i tends ' Na 


me of Security 


a 


Iron, Coal and Steel 


@ | Babeock & Wilcox Ord. £1. .|| 


Vv 
4 
3}$a | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1... 
64% 6 Brown (John) Ord. 10/-....! 
4 a Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/- 
3 a Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1...... 
§ 6 Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1... 
8 c,Dormon Long Ord. {1...... 
4 fa Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1 
7h @ | Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- 

7 ¢ Harland & W. Ord. Stk. fl. 

5} b | Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. {1 
7446 Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. {1.. 


1 


124 ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds Def. ii} 


8} ¢ Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1 
4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1... 
tl ¢ Thomas and Bald. Ord. oP) 
5$ 6 ‘United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. . 


4 a Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... | 


Textiles 


Nil ¢ Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1) 


5 ¢, Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1 
8 ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
33a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1.. 
5 6b Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1.... 
2$a English S. Cotton Ord. £1. 

4 ¢ Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. fl. 


5 b Hoyle (Joshua) Ord, Stk. 2/-|; 


7% ¢ Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1.! 
17} c Patons & Baldwins Ord. #1. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 ¢ Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. . 
os B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. f1) 
15 b Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5 
10 ¢) English Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
174 c General Electric Ord. Stk. £1 
Gas and Electricity 
3 a County of London Stk. £1. 
3§ 6 Edmundsons Ord. Stk. =. 
2$a Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1. 


446 North-East Electric Stk. fl. j 


3 a Scottish Power Ord, Stk. #1. 
| Motor and Aircraft 
20 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.... 


7k ¢ \B.S.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ | 


4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/- 
10 ¢ De Havilland Ord. Stk. £ 
6 c¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk. {1.. 
15 a ee Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. 
12}. b Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1.. 
+74. Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk. 
20 c ‘Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. £1.. 
‘Shippin 
b Cunard Ord. Stk. {1 ....... 
6 Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. £1), 
¢ Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 
a'P. & O. Def. Stk. {1........ 
4 Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. £1, 
c¢ Union Castle Ord. Stk. £1. 
| Tea and Rubber 


ABMNOOPa 


Nil ¢ | Anglo-Dutch of Java {1....) 


na i okai (Assam) Tea {1.....- 


ondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- ...| 
Nil ¢ ‘Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... 
Nil ¢ |United Sua Betong {1...... i 


Oil 
15 6 Anglo-Iranian Ord, Stk. fi.) 


1244 Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- 


24a Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. fi. deh 
+24@ Shell Transport Ord. Stk. £1) 


5 a Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 
Miscellaneous 
1236 Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-. 
Nila ||Assoc, P. Cement Ord. fl.. 
2ha 'Barket (John) Ord. {1 ..... 
52} ¢ | Boots Pure Ses Ord. 5/-.. 
2 a. British Aluminium Stk, £1.. 


| ¢10§ c Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1, 
8 a. British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1" 


4 c Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .... 
124 @ |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . 

40 c De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. él 
8 ¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1 
8 ¢ Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/- 


74 ¢ \Gaument British Ord. 10/-.), 
174 6 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- -| 


12} b Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1.. 
3 ¢ (Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-. . 
3 a Imperial Chemical Ord. £1. 

+744 Imperial Tobacco Ord. a. 


$1 -60¢ $2 60 ¢ | International Nickel n.p. .. .)) 


5 c, Lever & Unilever Ord. {1.. 
10 ¢ London Brick Ord. {1...... 
25 b ,Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.... 
12 ; Metal Box Ord. Stk. £1. 


12$ 6 ‘Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... 


25 ; (Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/~.. 


ge \Pinchin JohnsonsOrd. 10/-. 


@ Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. ee 
15 ¢\'Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 
10 @ |Tube Investments Ord. fl. 

b |'Turner & Newall Ord. £1. 
744 United Molasses Ord. 6/8. 


4 ¢\\Wall Paper Defd. {1....... | 


10 a. | Woolworth Ord. 5/-....... 
Mines 

27h a ' Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-. 

12} ¢ ''Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1 

30 b De Beers (Def.) £2$........ 


5§ 5 |Randfontein Ord. iis wpa 
§ 


i @ | Rhokana Corp. Or 
il ¢ | Roan Antelope Cpr 
49.4 Sub Ni el Ord. 10/ 


IW, Witwatersrand 10/-. 


oi Yield 10% basis 
+ Free of tax 


ee a ees 


27 


<p a Union Cp. 12/6 fy. a ee “| 


en ; 
Oct. 

30, 
1945 


' 
60/4} | 
51/3 
‘3 
10/- 
25/~-xd 
91/3 
26/9 
42/3 
31/10} 
20/6 
23’ ' 
50/6 | 
55/6 | 
28/6 
52/6 
12/- 
25/-xd 
19/6 


146 | 
27/6. | 
35/6 
54/- 
57/6 
37/6 | 
25/3 | 


' 
i 


5/- 
38/14 
90/7} | 
60/- 
48/- 
32/6 | 
57/- | 
98 


42/- 
29/9 | 
23/3 | 
33/- 
38/6 | 


36/- | 
28/6 | 
15/44 | 
35/6 

41/- | 
16/10} 
88/9 | 
43/9 


‘| 101/3 


24/3 | 
36/3 ; 
27/6 
46/9 | 
25/- 
24/6 | 
23/3 
45/6. | 
3/1f | 
27/6 
44/9 


112/6 


82/6 
81/104 
92/6 } 


22/- 
58 /- 
76/3 
57/- | 
39/6 


i 
| 
28/- | 
! 
' 


126/3 | 


87/6 
95 


157/6 


lly 
55 3 
33/6 


716/- 
39/6 
115/- 
83/6 
43/6xd 
42,6 
$16 


68/8 
$2.6 
1s 
33/- 
6? 
10,9 
53 
12xd | 
194 


0) Allowing for ex« or exchange. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for —, every description of trade with. the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES lf STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 






ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued... sii hie ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital eee ee eee ese £4,000,000 






Reserve Liability of Propriet ose +»  £8,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up.) 


Reserve Fund ... see “ee ae oe = e»» £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... soe gag Bedi ... £1,600,000 
Head Ofice: 7141 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 





















Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection, Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital bed ses oie «» — £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capita! pee aan ne wah 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors... nab 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund = we ob nob 1,800,000 
Currency Reserve cals nn ns 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 

and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 
With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility for the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £15,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED - - . £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ee - > -  €164,000,000 





AX active London Export Company have vacancy for fully experienced 
Management Executive. The followimg qualifications are essential: 
Ideas, vision, salesmanship, organising ability, knowledge of export 
theory; and practice and finance. Ability to write articles on export 
trade.~ Good personality and flair for meeting high executives and 
arranging export agencies. The position is permanent and every support 
will be afforded for the widest development.—Applicants are requested 
to state fully their past experience, nt occupation, salary required 
and when available to Managing rector, Box 135, The Boontenies, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





ye es Sag IMPORTS. Senior executive of Government-controlled 
international commercial organisation shortly available. Pre-war 
experience tending commodity exchange. Would consider investment 
carrying partnership/directorship, or salaried ition with firm 
standing. First-class references,—Box 137, The’ Economist, Brettenham 
House, aster Place, London, W.C, 2 


Printed in Great Britain by ST. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., Portugal St., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... aes — oe = wee «= £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... eke wat see ws = £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward... ...  — £2,334,704 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1945 ... ose ap es = £71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 










London Offices: \ 

CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 4 

THE 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 

General Office: Toronto, Canada. h 


ove wee ooo oo. $12,000,000 
+ ee wee wee wee 500,000,000 
ial facilities are available to the public through the 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. C. MacLxop, Manager. 


LATIN AMERICA and 
THE WEST INDIES 


Enquiries concerning trade prospects 
may be addressed to 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 186 with Limited Liability. 


LONDON 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 2-4, Cockspur St., 5.W.1. 
Head Office: Montreal. Agency in New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The Council of King’s College invite applications -for the post 
Lecturer in Economics at an initial salary of £500-£600 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience 

Ten. copies of applications, which should inelude the names of thre 
persons to whom reference may be made, should be addressed not lat 
than 30th November, 1945, to the undersigned, from whom further p* 
ticulars may be obtained, ; 

G. R. 


HANSON, 
Registrar of King’s College. 





MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TEGHNIGAL COLLEGE 


Full-time Lecturer, mah or woman, in Commercial subjects, to ta 


up duties as soon as possible. icants should be able to offer eithet 
Accountancy or > raduate 


Commerce as principal subject. G 
ssor of F004 fessional tions in Accountancy preferret, 
op Ratt ok ee tee ta apie Ve, erinl 1. Come 
request from . ,, bd ,i 
date of applications 19th November. 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published week! Tu Economist Newsearer, Lt. 
- Representative: R..S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New You 6.—Saturday, November 10 1945 





